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A CHANCE MOUNT 


BY C. C. MOTT 


I was hard hit. There was no doubt of it, and yet it was not 
for want of warnings. Johnnie Blake never ceased to tell me 
to let the illegitimate game alone. 

‘Even if you win,’ was his pet remark, ‘ prices are so con- 
foundedly cramped in steeplechases, that you don’t do any 
good,’ 

But it wasn’t much use to warn me ; the Ainslie money had 
been lost and won over ’chasers since the thirties, the days of 
Lottery and Moonraker ; and I continued to entrust my share 
of it to all sorts of horses over all sorts of courses. This was 
about three years ago and I was a first-class ‘mug’ in those 
days. 

As often as I could screw some leave out of the Colonel, I 
went from one jump meeting to another. Mine happened to 
be rather a popular regiment, and I seldom failed to meet an 
acquaintance or two in the paddock. Guests at our mess were 
plentiful and various, but most of them good fellows, and a// of 
them with a certainty for the punting ‘sub.’ When these well- 
meant schemes for my benefit collapsed—as they generally did 
—lI had to listen to ‘Oh, I’m awfully sorry, old chap, but I can 
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assure you they told me it couldn’t lose; they made out it 
represented Manifesto at about 10 st. 7 Ib.!’ Crumbs of 
comfort these, unsatisfying at the best of times; absolutely 
useless in view of the following Monday. 

Various unhappy chances, various errors of judgment— 
sometimes other people’s judgment, sometimes mine—brought 
me, about the end of March, to a point where a big effort to 
pull things straight was urgent. I had tapped my father re- 
peatedly with some success, and felt I was reaching the end of 
the dear old fellow’s generosity. 1 did not wish to exchange 
my profession for a hansom cab or a sporting journal—both 
respectable methods of making a living, no doubt, and possibly 
more lucrative than the Army, but I preferred the Service. 

Besides, 1 was ‘hard hit’ in two places, so to speak. I 
wanted to ‘settle up’ as soon as possible, and after that—well ! 
to settle down. A lanky subaltern, hampered with racing debts, 
was scarcely a very brilliant suitor for Mary, only daughter of 
Sir George Twistleton, Bart., but luckily the latter did not 
dislike me. I daresay he had a fine contempt for my ideas 
about racing—he was himself a remarkably shrewd and cool old 
sportsman—but he permitted me an intimacy with his daughter 
Molly which I hope I never abused. 

I had first met my lady-love while watching the sale of a 
wretched selling hurdle race winner at Langford Park. In the 
illegitimate season there is seldom more than one Mecca for 
the devotee of the turf,and on most of my racing pilgrimages I 
met Molly with her father. Our intimacy prospered among 
the yells of the bookmakers and the whistle of the scudding 
silks. Molly was excellent company, gay and straightforward, 
. a sportswoman and a lady. For a girl she was well up in 
racing matters, but she never showed off by swagger or slang. 
She was fond of horses, and not above enjoying the excitement 
of winning a little money. 

‘I promised Dad not to risk more than I ought, you know,’ 
she said. ‘He advises me generally, but sometimes I back my 
own fancy, just for the fun of the thing!’ 

For this reason, I suppose, she backed some of my ‘cer- 
tainties’: as a rule they promptly went down, and I was very 
humble and apologetic. I dare say my remarks were no more 
consoling than those of my sporting comforters in a similar 
case ; but she forgave me, and sat out several squares with me 
at a dance that night just to show there was no ill-feeling. 
Molly was a bright particular star—very particular—and 
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she governed several satellites ; I was a newly discovered one— 
but many of them were condemned to circle round her at a 
distance and never get any closer. My orbit wasa nearer one ; 
I had revolved contentedly in it for some months, but now I 


was threatened with eclipse. Floundering among these starry’ 


metaphors, let me return to unaspiring prose. 

His name was Vexton, he was a very clever fellow, and 
obviously admired Molly, though it was not obvious that his 
feelings went beyond admiration. A man who makes money by 
racing learns the value of reticence with regard to many things. 

Vexton owned a small string of ’chasers that had the knack 
of winning at good prices. His enemies might wink and 
whisper (and envy), putting the worst construction on these 
welcome victories, but | am certain that Vexton never went in 
for any hanky-panky of a base sort. To be liked by Molly and 
by Molly’s father was a very fair guarantee, indeed, of a man’s 
honesty. Of course Molly enjoyed her double conquest, much, 
perhaps, as we enjoy bringing off a ‘right and left.’ I was ina 
condition to detect a rival in any man outside the Table of 
Kindred and Affinity ; but I hoped Captain Vexton was merely 
a copious and trustworthy ‘ Racing Guide’ to Molly, who, I 
winced in remembering, had lost the ‘price of several new 
frocks,’ as she said, over some of my wild fancies. 

Molly must have guessed—woman’s instinct, 1 suppose— 
that things were not going well with me; she too had suffered, 
poor girl, over some of the ‘ things.’ 

On the first day at Liverpool we were watching the opening 
race from the top of the Stand. Molly’s eyes were very bright 
and her tan racing-coat became her to perfection. She had 
rather a mysterious little air about her which was explained 
when she presently began in a confidential undertone : 


‘Captain Vexton’s going to ride Peg the Rake in the 3.30 
race.’ 


‘That’s his own, isn’t it ?’ I said. 

‘Yes. He says he’s going to win. He told me about it 
coming up in the train,’ 

‘Oh, he came up with you ?’ I said savagely. 

‘Yes,’ said Molly, now busy with her race-glasses. ‘Can 
you get something on for me, do you think, Mr. Ainslie? I 
think I'll have a little plunge this time. Captain Vexton doesn’t 
often ride his own gees, but his usual jockey’s got influenza. 
He says it’s a real good thing—the race, not the influenza. 
He does ride well,’ she finished enthusiastically. 
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‘I hope he will, as he’s going to ride for your money,’ I 
said. ‘/’d try and win, I know. I'd like to have Vexton’s 
chance.’ 

‘Perhaps you’d tumble off,’ said Molly seriously. 

‘Probably I should. I’ve only ridden in regimental point- 
to-point races, and in a “plodders’ race” at Campion Hill— 
never over a course like this. But I shouldn’t mind having a 
try. Would you come and watch me tumble into Becher’s 
Brook ?’ 

‘I shouldn't like to see you come to grief.’ 

‘1 don’t believe you’d care twopence,’ I remarked, 

‘I should !’ said Molly ; ‘do you think I should have no 
more than twopence on you ?’ 

She put up her glasses as the horses came into the straight ; 
I thought her cheeks were rather pink, but that may have been 
excitement at the prospect of a close finish. Sir George and 
some more friends joined us just then, and it was not till Molly 
was walking with me to lunch in our tent—the 116th were then 
quartered at Preston—that she again mentioned Captain Vexton’s 
tip. 

‘He feels certain of winning,’ she said. ‘If you cam afford 
a little extra, I do think it would be a safe thing.’ She was 
quite eager about it, and as I looked at her, blushed and began 
to hunt for her race card. I knew it was in her left-hand 
pocket, and I believe she did, but she searched with energy in 
all the others first. 

‘And he told me,’ she went on meanwhile, ‘ that Drogheda 
is the one to back for the National to-morrow. Very few 
people are “in the know,” as he calls it, and you can get 
25 to 1 about him now. [Molly’s pronouns were a little mixed 
in the excitement of the moment.] He has an Irish racing 
friend, I think, who told him that ’ and she gave me a good 
deal of Vexton’s private and exclusive information. It seemed 
rather rash of Vexton to have told her, and I drew my own 
conclusions. But! was fairly sure that his tip would be a sound 
one, and later on I took my courage in both hands and £2500 
to £100 against Drogheda. 

The 3.30 race—Vexton’s race—was a steeplechase, distance 
about three miles. There were three runners—Landslip, who 
was immediately made a hot favourite, Scottish Pride, and Peg 
the Rake, against whom they were offering 7 or 8 tor. | 
did Molly’s little commission and my own, and hurried off 
to join her. She and Sir George were posted by a fence on 
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the railway side, Molly liking, as she said, to ‘see the jumping 
close to.’ 

On leaving the paddock, the favourite bolted, jumped the 
rails, and lamed himself. So, ‘by permission of the Stewards,’ 
his number was withdrawn. The race was now reduced to a 
match, and the bookies to a state of confusion and disgust. 
Molly and |, like brave Alum Bey, hugged ourselves in the 
comfortable conviction that ‘ we were all right.’ 

The flag fell. Peg and Scottish Pride came along close 
together for the first mile, and jumped the fence beside us 
nearly level. | 

‘She’s a very good mare, Vexton’s,’ said Sir George. ‘1 
should think—by Jove, she’s down!’ 

Peg was leading slightly as she and Scottish Pride neared 
the next fence—the one with a six-foot ditch, and a thorn 
hedge on the far side of it. I thought they were over all right. 
Suddenly—it gave me a sickening sensation—Vexton’s yellow 
sleeves disappeared from view. 

We watched for a second or two in silence, hoping to see 
Peg remounted. Meanwhile Scottish Pride went striding on 
alone. 

‘He’s not up,’ said Sir George. ‘ Ainslie, you’d better go 
and see what’s the matter.’ 

I found Vexton sitting on somebody’s outspread coat, 
looking shaken and queer, surrounded by a group of more or 
less disinterested sympathisers. Some one was holding the 
mare, who appeared none the worse. I could see that Vexton 
was in a good deal of pain, though he was trying to make light 
of it. 

‘Whereabouts are you hurt, old man ?’ I asked. 

‘My left knee,’ he said. ‘I’m afraid I can’t get up again, 
It’s deuced bad luck. I’m awfully sorry about the race.’ 

‘There won't be no race, Capting, if this goes on,’ said a 
bystander who was looking through his glasses. I looked in 
the same direction and saw what he meant. 

Scottish Pride’s jockey, having the affair to himself after 
Vexton’s cropper, had considerably eased his mount, who 
—perhaps for want of an encouraging lead—was now re- 
peatedly refusing Becher’s. It seemed as if this unlucky race 
were never to be ridden to a finish. 

The crowd kept up a withering fire of comment. 

‘Take ’em a week !’ said one. 

‘Finish next year !’ said a second. 
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‘Not they,’ came a chorus. 

‘ Bets'Il all be orf,’ said some one who had probably. backed 
Peg, and some one else rejoined morosely, 

“A good job too! They ought to put up proper jocks to 
ride for folks’ money.’ 

I hurriedly explained the state of things to Vexton when we 
had got him on to a hurdle. 

‘It’s an awful nuisance that I can’t finish,’ he said, dismally ; 
‘the mare’s not hurt, is she ?’ 

‘No, she’s all right,’ 1 said, blankly enough, and then a 
sudden and desperate inspiration seized me. I said something 
sotto voce to Vexton. 

‘Could you, do you think ?’ he said, doubtfully. 

‘I can draw the weight, I fancy, and I’m qualified, anyhow,’ 
I answered. ‘I'll try, if you'll give me leave. It looks as if 
it would only be a ride over.’ 

Vexton looked ahead where Scottish Pride was _ still 
obstinately swerving and wneeine looked back at me, and 
seemed to consider. 

‘All right!’ he said, laconically. 

I gave my race-glasses to a bystander (by-the-way, I never 
saw them again), threw off my overcoat, crammed on my 
bowler, and was shot up into Peg’s saddle by a couple of 
willing helpers. I had hardly time to realise what I was in 
for, but I sent Peg at the next fence, and promptly discovered 
what strenuous demands were to be made on my equitation. 

Peg the Rake was a beautiful jumper, and I accomplished 

the next two fences—which luckily were not Aintree’s largest 
—with no further mishap than the loss of my hat. That, too, 
I never saw again. 
_ I was now in the same field with Scottish Pride who was 
still coquetting with Becher’s. When my opponent, warned 
by the cries of the crowd near the jump, saw me coming on, 
he brought his mount back so as to get a lead from me. The 
horrid thought flashed through me that if Peg cleared the brook 
perhaps Scottish Pride would do so likewise, and thenceforward 
I should have let myself in for a racing tussle, whereas I had 
merely bargained for a ride-over on the dubious supposition 
that I could ‘ get the country.’ 

But before I had time to wonder how my (very elementary) 
finishing powers would serve me in that case, Peg rose at the 
fence and brook—I thought she was never coming down again 
—and landed without a mistake. I risked a look behind me 
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to see Scottish Pride swinging away from the brook once again; 
and the jeers of the crowd were like music in my ears. 

By good luck, and thanks to Peg’s jumping powers, I accom- 
plished the rest of the course, and passed the winning-post alone, 
to the accompaniment of a good deal of cheering from the ring. 

I drew the weight correctly, with a good bit to spare, and 
had the satisfaction of hearing ‘ All right’ called. I don’t know 
if any one grumbled ; I should think not, for No. 170 of the 
National Hunt Rules is too definite to dispute. 

So Molly and I won our money. And—as the Racing 
Calendar will tell you—Drogheda rolled home in the National 
next day, to the great relief of my embarrassed finances. The 
sporting papers dwelt flatteringly on ‘the young Lieutenant’s 
pluck’; but the unpublished remarks of one amateur were 
worth more to me than even the printed praise of racing 
experts. 

Mrs. Ainslie is even prettier than Miss Twistleton used to 
be, I think, and just as keen on racing. Vexton’s stable has 
had quite a little run of luck this season ; and Molly and I, not 
long ago, watched him win a most exciting close finish at 
Sandown. I think he was rather hard hit, though Molly denies 
it. But if he was, he managed—as I did at Becher’s Brook— 
to get over it somehow! 
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ON A CAPE LAKE WITH A SHOTGUN 


BY HENDRIK B. KNOBLAUCH 


‘No!’ exclaimed our host, ‘until that night Oom Jan would 
have called his best friend a born fool to his face had he dared 
to assert in Oom Jan’s presence that it was possible for such a 
thing as a ghost to exist. You know, Oom Jan had himself 
been mistaken for a spook once in broad daylight, and that 
under circumstances which ever afterwards caused the very 
mention of a ghost to have the same effect upon Oom Jan as 
the waving of a red rag has upon an angry bull. Oom Jan’s 
twin brother Frikkie had been the very image of Oom Jan— 
the same red nose, the same bald head, the same ragged grey 
beard, the same voice, and the same stoop in the saddle. He 
dressed exactly like Oom Jan, too, and had Oom Jan’s habit of 
every now and again taking his large red cotton handkerchief 
‘from under his hat and wiping the perspiration from the top of 
his bald head with it when the sun was hot. When Oom 
Frikkie died he left his farm and his pony to Oom Jan. You 
remember the old horse, Neef Gert—a white legged chestnut 
with a sort of cross-bred gait between that of a camel and a 
kangaroo. 

Some time before his death Oom Frikkie had engaged 
a Hottentot boy—Karkar was his name—as shepherd. This 
boy was stationed at an outlying post with his flock and had 
never seen Oom Jan, although Oom Jan and Karkar had both 
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attended Oom Frikkie’s funeral. The day after the funeral 
Oom Jan, mounted on the pony he had just inherited, was 
making the round of the farm to see how things were getting 
on. He knew Karkar by sight ; but, as | have said, Karkar had 
not the slightest inkling of what his new master was like. A 
couple of miles from the homestead Oom Jan crossed a ridge 
and came upon Karkar’s flock of sheep and goats grazing among 
the rhinoceros-bush. The shepherd himself was sitting on an 
ant heap close to the edge of a ravine, some three hundred yards 
from the ridge. His back was turned to Oom Jan, of whose 
approach he was unaware. Oom Jan stopped his horse and 
sang out, ‘ Kar-k-a-r-r!’ in exactly the same tone of voice Oom 
Frikkie had so often employed when hailing the boy. Karkar 
heard the voice calling him, and gave a jump as though he had 
received an electric shock. ‘Kar-k-a-r-r!!’ sang out Oom Jan 
again, a little louder than before. Oom Jan was short-tempered 
and did not like being kept waiting by a Hottentot. The 
shepherd gave another jump, waltzed round, but did not stir a 
step in Oom Jan’s direction. The flock of eight hundred sheep 
was between him and Oom Jan, or else the latter would certainly 
have been up with the electrified nigger before you could have 
counted ten, ‘ Kar-k-a-r-r-r!!!’ now wrathfully shouted Oom 
Jan a third time, and, the sun being blazing hot, he lifted his hat, 
took out the red handkerchief just like Oom Frikkie used to do, 
and wiped the dew from his shiny cranium. This was too much 
for Karkar. ‘AMamachtag! that's old Baas Frikkie’s ghost!’ said 
he, and the next moment he was over the ten-foot cliff, fell 
with a splash into the salt water below, struggled up the other 
side, and was running like the very wind across the dry karroo 
flats beyond, Wheeling sharply round, Oom Jan struck his 
spurs into the pony’s flanks and galloped forward at racecourse 
speed to try and intercept Karkar’s mad career. When Oom Jan 
reached the edge of the cliff, the pony came to a dead stop and 
sent Oom Jan spinning over his head into the muddy salt water 
in the ravine. Spluttering and speechless with rage, the old 
man crawled out, and with the aid of whip and spur forced his 
steed across at an opening in the rocks a little lower down. 
And now he rapidly began to gain on Karkar. The old 
pony was entering into the excitement of the thing, and Karkar 
was evidently out of practice. Once or twice Oom Jan shouted, 
‘Stop, Kar-k-a-r-r ! Where in the nation are you running to?’ 
But the more Oom Jan shouted the harder ran Karkar. At 
last, just as Oom Jan was on the point of running down the 
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fugitive, Karkar spied an ertvark hole straight before him and 
vanished into it like lightning. Oom Jan was too stout to creep 
into the narrow opening, or he would assuredly have done so. 
He wanted to plug the hole with green bushes and smoke 
Karkar out; but not being a smoker, he unfortunately had 
no matches in his pockets. ‘Wait a moment, you worthless 
son of Ham!’ said Oom Jan loud enough for Karkar to 
hear, ‘I know there’s a spade at your hut. I will fetch it 
and dig you out and then !’ But Karkar did not wait. 
As soon as Oom Jan was fairly on his way to the hut, which 
stood about half a mile away, he crept out of the hole, wriggled 
through a block of low rhinoceros-bush until he managed to 
put a kopje between Oom Jan and himself and then started 
running again. Oom Jan returned with the spade and started 
digging. He digged and perspired and perspired and digged, 
manufacturing tons of red hot compound words in the sweltering 
heat the while ; but when he ultimately succeeded in clearing 
the ertvark mound away he found the hole—empty! Karkar 
never came back. He was a wise man. And Oom Jan would 
never afterwards tolerate the subject of ghosts being mentioned 
in his presence and certainly could never be brought to believe 
in their existence until that night when he stopped his waggon 
and outspanned on the little green opposite my house, and , 
But here we are. I must tell you the story to-night or another 
time. At present we have other work todo. Hi, Stoffel, Louis, 
look alive there and send somebody to take the horses ! 

We were sitting shoulder to shoulder and back to back— 
six of us, three in a row—in an open Cape cart drawn by two 
big, bony, strong-looking horses, and had for the last hour 
been driving briskly along the eastern side of the Botrivier 
Lake, situated about twenty miles east of Cape Hanklip on the 
South African coast. We had left our host’s farm at four A.M. 
sharp for a day’s sport on the lake. It was barely five when 
we drew up and the southern cross was still showing faintly 
above the line of mountain peaks south-westwards. And it was 
late summer, or rather, early autumn, and there was _ that 
suspicion of frostiness about the March air, and that delicious 
odour of reviving nature after a mountain fire and a thunder 
shower, which add so much to the pleasures of early morning 
existence in the south-coast districts of the Cape Colony. 

As I have stated, there were six of us in the cart—our host, 
his two brothers (Pieter and Koos), farmer Gert, Dr. X., and 
myself. Farmer Gert was a dead shot—the best man behind a 
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gun for leagues round; but he carried one double-barrelled 
drawback about with him—he was inordinately fond of telling 
anecdotes and he stammered fearfully. The first time I heard 
him telling the story of the man with the parrot and the man 
that stuttered, I nearly laughed myself into a fit. Said Farmer 
Gert: ‘W-w-w-wait, l-l-let me t-t-t-t-tell you a st-st-st-story. 
A f-f-f-fellow who st-st-st-st-stuttered almost as m-m-m-much 
as I d-do, m-m-m-met a m-m-m-man with a p-p-p-p-parrot. 
S-s-so he s-s-s-said t-t-to the m-m-m-man : “I s-s-s-say, f-f-friend, 
c-c-c-c-can that p-p-p-p-parrot t-t-t-t-talk Wh-wh-wh-where- 
upon the m-m-m-man re-p-p-p-plied : “B-b-b-by J-j-j-jove, 
{-f-f-friend, if that p-p-p-p-parrot c-c-c-c-couldn’t t-t-t-t-talk 
b-b-b-b-b-better than you d-d-d-do, I’d wr-r-r-r-ring his n-n-n-n- 
neck for him !”’ 

We came to a stop on a sort of platform of old granite 
about fifty feet above the level of the lake whose waters washed 
the base of the cliff immediately below on our right. A stone 
flagged aqueduct with a swift stream from the mountains 
rushing between its sides lay a few yards in front of us and 
led its contents straight over the cliff into the lake. We 
alighted and a Cape boy, preceded by our host’s two sons— 
two strapping young fellows apparently about sixteen and 
seventeen respectively—ran up and took charge of our turnout. 
We proceeded down a long slanting flight of broad steps cut in 
the face of the cliff to the water’s edge. Here, at the foot of 
the waterfall formed by the aqueduct and in a little cove or 
rent in the rocks roofed over with tiles, lay the only thing of 
its kind in South Africa—a beautiful yacht-shaped houseboat 
driven by electricity. The mountain stream from the aqueduct 
fell a height of fifty feet sheer into a turbine connected with a 
dynamo, which charged the accumulators of the boat as it lay 
in its snuggery. From the accumulators powerful motors and 
other machinery supplied propelling power, electric light and 
pumping to the Platpandoeka, as the gilt lettering on its port 
bow told me this capital little sporting-box on the water was 
called. Our host turned a small handle, and immediately, as if 
by magic, out flashed the electric light and lit up the boat from 
stem to stern. I could not help uttering a cry of admiration, 
and Farmer Gert, noticing this, laid his hand on my shoulder 
and said: ‘W-w-w-wait, 1-l-l-let me t-t-t tell you how it’s 
d-d-d-done. The w-w-w-water f-falls into that w-w-w-wheel 
and t-t-t-t-transmits the f-f-f-f-f-. . . .’ ‘Oh, come, Gert,’ 
interrupted our host, laughing, ‘three score and ten is man’s 
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allotted span, and there won't be time at our age to hear you 
finish your explanation, much as we should like to listen to it. 
Stoffel, hitch on the pinnace; Louis, tell Antoon to serve 
breakfast at once : we shall never hit anything to-day unless we 
look after the inner man at starting. Ready? Well then, turn 
on the current and go straight ahead.’ 

Softly we glided into the lake, the vibration so slight that 
the glasses on the rack in the saloon, where we sat down to 
breakfast, did not emit either rattle or clink. It was evident 
that Antoon, the cook, understood his business. Oysters, 
rasped bultong, and scrambled eggs, steaming bobootie, hane- 
poot grapes and bananas, with the best of coffee and cognac, 
were set out in a way to tempt far less hungry people than we 
were ; and Wintvool, Antoon’s coal-black Mozambiquer assist- 
- ant, waited upon us with a quiet readiness and a beaming smile 
that made me envy his master the possession of such a cabin 
boy. 

‘And where in the world did you get the idea of the Plat- 
pandoeka from, Mr. A.?’ I asked our host. 

‘That’s easy enough to answer. Do you remember my 
telling you one day, a year or two ago, whilst you were piloting 
me through the Teddington Lock, that I was leaving for Switzer- 
land next day and did not want to get run down and drowned 
in the Thames before I had seen that country? Well, I went. 
At Ziirich 1 met and made friends with an American engineer 
who was amusing himself with just such a boat as this on the 
lake there. I spent a couple of weeks with him and he showed 
me the ins and outs of the whole thing. Being a bit of an 
engineer myself in my own way and knowing of the immense 
latent power that lay hidden in the stream you have just seen 
in the aqueduct, my American friend and I put our heads 
together, and under his superintendence a Swiss firm made me 
an exact duplicate of that houseboat on Lake Ziirich. This 
duplicate I carted out to South Africa, my friend the engineer 
* most kindly accompanying me here to superintend its setting up 
and the construction of the turbine, &c. We imported all our 
machinery and woodwork; Hottentot and Malay labour did 
the rest. During their holidays I taught my two youngest boys, 
Stoffel and Louis, how to manage the P/atpandoeka, and you will 
be able to judge for yourself whether they have been apt pupils. 
I imported the electric launch or pinnace, too. It will prove 
useful for towing purposes should anything go wrong with our 
machinery while we are out on the lake, and it is, besides, a 
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capital little sporting boat, as I think you will acknowledge 
before the day is out.’ 

When we ascended to the upper or promenade deck, we 
found our guns and cartridge-belts laid out for us by Louis, 
Stoffel being at the wheel. The sun was just rising and the 
morning was exquisitely lovely. The lake is about fifteen miles 
long with an average breadth of four miles. We were sailing 
or steaming or electricising, or whatever other technical name 
may be appropriate, about midway between the two ends and 
could just catch a glimpse of the blue Atlantic beyond the low 
barrier of white sand in the south. Some distance on our left 
Babylon’s Peak stood out boldly with its 6000 feet of solid 
rock fronting us still cast in shadow; while on our right the 
Houwhoek Mountains in all the glory of sunlight playing upon 
the tinges of early autumn caprice stretched away southwards 
and broke off abruptly in the sea. The mountain slopes on 
either side were dotted here and there with farming home- 
steads, white-walled and reed-thatched, and the surface of the 
lake was like a mirror, except where ... ah! ‘Ai, stoop! 
Stoop down all! There's a flock of wild geese coming round the 
corner!’ Pieter did not speak a moment too soon ; for scarcely 
had I grasped my gun and bolted behind the little wheelhouse, 
when ‘BOM!—BANG!!’ rang out some one’s two barrels 
followed immediately by a whole salvo of small artillery. A 
large dark-plumed goose came plunging out of the sky, struck 
the wheelroom, rebounded, and fell almost at my feet. A 
magnificent bird; it scaled 13} lbs. Two others fell into the 
lake and were quickly hauled out by Antoon with a boathook ; 
for we had neither retriever nor any other sort of dog on. 
board. 

Birds were swarming around us now. ‘ Back water, Stoffel ! 
Louis, get into the pinnace and see if you can bring that flock 
of coot and ducks ahead within range of our guns. Ask one 
of our friends to accompany you with his gun. There will be 
capital sport from the pinnace should they try to break through.’ 
I jumped in with Louis, who grasped a spoke of the small wheel 
with his one hand, gave half a turn to a brass handle with the 
other, and we shot ahead. We skirted a huge flock of coot, 
wild duck, and teal—there must have been thousands swimming 
together all in a heap—and then gradually began to lessen our 
distance from them. The Platpandoeka was lying immovable 
with not a soul on board showing. As we closed in, the birds 
showed unmistakable signs of becoming suspicious ; but instead 
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of breaking, they gradually drifted closer and closer to the house- 
boat, until it almost looked as though the leaders were going to 
hop up the gangway and invite Antoon to come out and take 
his choice. Then there was a sudden gleam of gun barrels, 
followed by smoke and chaos and plumping duckshot, and ‘the 
next instant I was blazing away right and left at the whirring 
mass of wings breaking and surging past and over the pinnace. 
My! it was splendid!—from our point of view; I can’t say 
whether the ducks and coot enjoyed it. And the pinnace did 
all the picking-up ; she answered to her wheel and that little 
brass handle like a good horse to its bridle. 

‘Now then, gentlemen,’ said our host as soon as Antoon 
and Wintvool had vanished below with the last of the slaughtered 
birds, “load with /oopers’ (SSG.) ‘and please do not fire another 
shot until we reach Muscovy Creek. We must try and bag a 
couple of muscovies this morning—a useless attempt if we fire 
any more before we reach the creek. Besides, we are out for 
sport and not for slaughter to-day.’ Although Farmer Gert’s 
hands twitched as the duck and teal came sailing over our heads 
in showers every now and again, he knew that a brace of that 
wildest of wild Cape Lake birds, the wilde mackou or wild 
muscovy, was considered worth a dozen smaller birds by 
sportsmen, and that it was absolutely necessary to obey orders 
if we meant to catch the muscovies in their haunts. So we 
quietly stole shoreward behind a small headland. Here the 
doctor and our host landed and crept a few hundred yards 
inland and so to the top of the ridge overlooking the creek. 
Pieter and Farmer Gert and Stoffel next started out into the 
lake with the pinnace, making a wide sweep that would bring 
them to the lower corner of the entrance to Muscovy Creek. 
Louis took the P/atpandoeka’s wheel and Koos and I sat smoking 
behind the wheelroom, our guns over our knees. Ten—fifteen 
—twenty minutes passed. Then the whistle of the pinnace 
gave a shrill screech somewhere away in the distance, we 
rounded the headland at full speed, and a minute later four 
barrels resounded from the top of the ridge, and two muscovies 
—the only ones that showed that day—turned aérial somersaults 
and came down flop!—one within a foot of the doctor’s 
spectacled nose. The creek seemed a solid mass of wild- 
fowl; Farmer Gert and Pieter shot a pelican, another goose, 
and I cannot say how many ducks, from the pinnace; while 
Koos brought down a long-legged, scarlet-winged flamingo that 
came sailing over the P/atpandoeka as we entered the creek. 
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A LARGE DARK-PLUMED GOOSE FELL ALMOST AT MY FEET 
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Our next move was to cross the lake from east to west, 
which we did under full pressure. Myriads of birds surrounded 
us on all sides; but the best sport lay in trying to pot the 
dlucks as they skipped over our heads. Farmer Gert could give 
us all points and still win hands down, so to speak. He would 
break off in the middle of one of his extraordinary stories with : 
‘W-w-w-w-wait, here c-c-c-comes one!’—his thong-strapped 
old double-barrel would fly to his shoulder, the next moment 
a duck would topple down into the water with a splash, and 
Louis, who was following in the pinnace, would stop and 
retrieve it. As we neared the western shore, the water shal- 
lowed. Our host merely turned a handle, a pump started 
working, and in ten minutes our water-ballast was out, our 
draught reduced by a couple of feet, and we could step on dry 
land over the length of the pinnace. Antoon and Wintvool at 
once rolled up their trousers and stepped into the water a few 
yards from our landing-place. ‘I had the seine set here last 
night,’ said our host, ‘let us see whether it contains anything,’ 
No sooner said than done. The two niggers tugged and hauled 
with all their might and landed the glittering, struggling mass in 
no time. Wonderful! Silverfish, lake trout, steenbras, pike, 
springers—thirty-seven large and delicate fish in the meshes. 
The score or two of smaller fry we threw back into the water ; 
Antoon and Wintvool carried the rest aboard in a couple of 
baskets. 

And now to the island for lunch. We could see the 
green mass of foliage rising out of the waters of the lake 
some two miles further south. I went into the little galley 
and stood watching the cook and Wintvool manipulate our 
morning’s spoil. The entrails of the birds were removed and 
then Wintvool handed them one by one to Antoon, who first 
squirted some vinegar into each with a syringe and then hung 
them on hooks in a small refrigerating chamber a couple of 
steps down the hold. 

‘I see you mean to lay in a winter supply for your home 
larder to-day, Mr. A., ‘I said to our host, when | joined the party 
later on deck. 

‘Oh no, no need for that, my boy. Antoon is preparing 
the surplus for to-night’s post-cart I always send my friends 
in Capetown a few score brace and a dozen or so of trout when 
we have them to send, and my friends reply by sending me 
every imaginable oddity in the way of new books, magazines, 
and illustrated papers. Look at that French paper, now: it 
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contains some capital illustrations of M. Bazin’s six-wheeled, or 
rather, six-kee/ed roller-boat, and, though I do not understand a 
word of the letterpress, the thing interests me immensely.’ 
‘W-w-w-w-wait, w-w-w-what did you s-s-s-say? A s-s-s-s- 
six-k-k-k-keeled b-boat? G-g-g-great Sc-sc-scot! if there’s 
s-s-so much f-f-f-f-fuss with one k-k-k-keel in a ch-ch-ch- 
choppy s-sea, wh-wh-what in all c-c-c-conscience do p p-p- 
people w-w-w-want with s s-s six?’ exclaimed Farmer Gert. 
Just then the whistle sounded. We had reached the island, and 
the gangway led straight from the saloon to terra firma. About 
two hundred yards in length and about forty in breadth, the 
banks of this little spot form an almost perfect breeding- ground 
for the thousands of waterfowl that swarm around it. In the 
centre stands an enormous orange-tree planted here some thirty 
or forty years ago by our host’s predecessor ; and we had the 
pleasure of witnessing that strange natural curiosity—an orange 
tree covered with golden fruit, green fruit, and sweet-smelling 
blossoms, all at one and the same time. The sun was burning 
hot. Antoon and Wintvool brought a couple of bamboo tables 
and a number of chairs and campstools ashore and served 
lunch for us under the spreading branches of this tree. Our 
host had a portable refrigerator with a sulphuric acid condenser 
on board, and a tumbler or two of iced pontac in the shade 
seemed the very thing—at least, so thought I; and Farmer 
Gert’s keeping a cane-covered kabaar of the same liquid and a 
pound of ice all to himself led me to conclude that he was of 
the same opinion. Then we had a smoke and a snooze. 
About three o’clock there came a whiff of cool air from the 
mountains and we started for the south end of the lake. 
Another brace of geese, half a boatful of ducks and teal, and 
we ran into a little bay of silver sand fringed with driftwood 
and separated from the Atlantic by a low dune not a hundred 
yards across. After a dip in the breakers, we recrossed the 
dune and walked to a small marsh, the reeds and cane and 
palmetto-matting in which had been burnt out by our host a 
few days previously to enable us to get at the snipe for which 
the place was noted. Now, I enjoy snipe shooting as much as 
most people do, but I confess that the pleasure of watching 
Farmer Gert at work that afternoon was greater than that of 
potting snipe myself. At what stage in its flight ought one to 
shoot a snipe? I had always thought the best answer to this 
question would be: As soon as ever you can get the bead on 
him—the sooner the better. Until I started watching Farmer 
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Gert. And then I changed my opinion. Gert certainly did it 
scientifically. Perhaps he did not even know that there was 
any science in what he was doing. But he did it scientifically 
for all that. A snipe almost invariably describes a sort of 
obtuse-angled curve in its flight after it has risen from under 
one’s feet. The second after it turned—nay, whilst in the very 
act of turning—the angle in the curve, Farmer Gert fired ; 
never before and never after. He fired of fifteen cartridges during 
the half-hour or so we spent in the marsh; and he bagged fifteen 
snipe. 1 have myself been so lucky as to drop three partridges 
on the wing at one shot, ‘all in a row’; and I was vain 
enough to imagine that a mighty fine performance ; but if ever 
I manage to imitate Farmer Gert’s half hour snipe record, I 
shall begin to think I can shoot. 

Then we sailed for Platpandoeka Creek, found our cart and 
horses waiting, and drove home. Gert and I occupied the 
same bedroom ; and the last thing I heard that night before I 
sank into dreamland was : ‘W-w-w-wait, |-l-l-let me t t-tell you 
a st-st st-st-. . 

And our further adventures in the Platpandoeka? And the 
ghost that ultimately succeeded in converting Oom Jan? 

Ah— that’s another story.’ 
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THE VISION OF MR. BLENKINSOP 


BY ANTHONY C. DEANE 


‘A GRAND match, sir,’ said the stranger who occupied the next 
chair. 

Mr. Blenkinsop started. How came he to be seated on the 
county ground? In asense, there was nothing remarkable in 
that, for the Loamshire Cricket Club had no more enthusiastic 
supporter than Mr. Blenkinsop. But on this particular day he 
had taken up the S/ortsman in his study after lunch, and had 
intended, after glancing through the scores of the principal 
matches, to accompany his wife on a round of calls. Clearly, 
in an absent-minded fit he must have put on his hat and strolled 
down to the cricket-ground—or had he taken a cab? For the 
life of him he could not remember. At any rate, here he was, 
seated comfortably in his usual corner by the pavilion rails. So 
he dismissed the puzzle from his mind and turned to his 
neighbour. 

‘Er—lI beg your pardon—you were saying 

‘A grand match,’ repeated the other with emphasis; ‘remark- 
able fine play, sir!’ 

Mr. Blenkinsop gazed at the players. ‘Ah, Loamshire is in, 
I see,’ he remarked, noticing that the batsmen wore the familiar 
county cap. For -a moment it struck him as odd that both 
their faces were strange to him. ‘Trying some fresh blood in 
the team,’ he murmured to himself. Then he glanced at the 
telegraph. It stood at 210, and no wickets had fallen. 

‘Excellent!’ he cried aloud. ‘A splendid start! Why, 
after getting set like that, they ought to stay in all day!’ 

‘All day?’ echoed his companion with a laugh. ‘Why, 
bless you, I doubt if they'll be parted in a week!’ 

Mr. Blenkinsop smiled at this humorous exaggeration, and 
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set himself to watch the play with critical eyes. The first over 
he noticed was a maiden. So was the second, which, consider- 
ing the score, was strange. So was the third, which was 
stranger. But so were the fourth and fifth! At last, one of 
the batsmen snicked the third ball of the sixth over to the 
boundary, and all the spectators cheered long and loud. 

Mr. Blenkinsop took off his spectacles, polished them care- 
fully, and turned to his companion with an air of extreme 
bewilderment. 


‘Dear me!’ he observed, ‘the wicket must be frightfully 
difficult !’ 

‘ Difficult ?’ was the reply ; ‘no, not particularly. They did 
say at lunch-time that one or two balls had risen half an inch 
more than they ought. Still, it’s a fairish wicket. What makes 
you think it difficult ?’ 

‘What? Why, the way they’re playing, to be sure,’ Mr. 
Blenkinsop answered. ‘The scoring’s so terribly slow!’ 

‘That it certainly isn’t,’ retorted the stranger with emphasis. 
‘Didn’t you see that boundary-hit just now? And haven't 
they put on twelve runs in the last two hours? Bless my soul, 
sir, what more do you want? Almost reckless hitting, / call 
it!’ 

‘But—but,’ protested Mr. Blenkinsop, ‘they'll never finish 
the match at this rate! If you talk like that you can’t know 
much about cricket!’ 

‘Can't I, though?’ replied the other with a grim smile. 
‘Well, sir, my name’s Robinson, and I happen to be playing for 
Loamshire myself!’ 

Mr. Blenkinsop started, and on gazed incredulously at his 
companion’s tweed suit. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Mr. Robinson, alieina his look, ‘ Yr m not in 
flannels—why should I be? I don’t go in until sixth wicket 
down, so the chances are that I shan’t be wanted for a week.’ 

‘Oh, of course not,’ Mr. Blenkinsop agreed, feebly endeavour- 
ing to conceal his obvious astonishment; ‘not for a week, 
quite so. Dear me! so most likely you won’t be wanted for a 
week.’ 

‘Look here, sir,’ said Mr. Robinson pointedly, ‘I should 
like to ask you the question you put to me just now. Do you 
know much about first-class cricket nowadays ?’ 

‘I suppose not,’ Mr. Blenkinsop admitted. ‘I certainly 
used to think—but no, if this is first-class cricket, it’s—it’s quite 
strange to me.’ 
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‘So I thought. And, of course, we've altered it completely 
in the course of the last few years. You've been abroad, 
perhaps? No? Well, as I was saying, it’s quite a different 
game from what it used to be.’ 

‘So I perceive,’ said Mr. Blenkinsop. 

‘And much more scientific in every way. (Oh, well hit, 
Smithers—well hit, sir! What a slogger! that’s the second 
run he’s made in this over!) The improvement began soon 
after 1899. You may remember, sir, that in that season there 
were a great number of drawn games, especially against the 
Australians. Consequently it was proposed that all matches 
should be played to a finish.’ 

‘Yes, I remember some idiotic suggestion of the kind; but 
you can’t mean to say 

‘It was not idiotic by any means,’ retorted Mr. Robinson 
with some asperity ; ‘on the contrary, the M.C.C. was convinced 
of its wisdom, and carried it out, with the result that we never 
have drawn games nowadays.’ 

‘And how long does it take to finish an ordinary match ?’ 
Mr. Blenkinsop inquired. 

‘The time varies, of course. I have known a game to be 
over in eight days.’ 

‘In eight days!’ Mr. Blenkinsop gasped. 

‘Oh, of course, it was a terribly one-sided affair ; but usually 
it lasts from a fortnight to three weeks. For instance, we began 
this innings just five days ago, and 

‘But what’s the matter? Look, all the players are coming 
in!’ 

‘Oh,’ explained Mr. Robinson, ‘that’s only ‘because the 
hour’s up. We have ten minutes for rest and refreshment at 
the end of every hour, besides longer intervals for luncheon and 
tea. As I was saying, with unlimited time before them, the 
batsmen found that the absolutely safe style of play was far the 
best. Of course they’ve developed it by practice, so that 
scarcely any one is ever bowled nowadays. Yet, on the other 
hand, the bowling has become so extraordinarily good that it’s 
hardly possible to make runs off it, and now and then our best 
bowlers, whose balls zigzag in the air, do hit the wickets once 
or twice in the season. Timimis, for instance, of Sandishire, 
has been very successful lately with his automatic-stumping 
ball.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr. Blenkinsop ; ‘and what is that ?’ 

‘It’s a high ball pitched over the batsman’s head, which 
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drops to the ground a foot or so on the other side of the 
wicket. Then it screws back like lightning and knocks the 
bails off.’ 

‘Most remarkable,’ Mr. Blenkinsop said rather suspiciously ; 
‘I should like to see it. But how about other cricket—matches 
between local clubs, and villages, and so on? Are those played 
out to a finish also, and do they take as long? I don’t quite 
see how people could spare the time.’ 

‘No, that would be a difficulty,’ the other admitted. ‘ But, 
as a matter of fact, there are no games of the kind you mention 
nowadays. Instead of playing themselves, people prefer to come 
and look on. They like taking their exercise by deputy, and— 
hullo !’ he broke off, ‘ why—surely—yes, Smithers is out ; leg- 
before! One for 227, and Smithers has got 130 of them, in 
less than six days’ play, too! Bravo, Smithers!’ and he joined 
in the tumultuous applause which greeted the retiring batsman. 
‘A fine cricketer, sir,’ he resumed; ‘a smart field at extra- 
double-cover slip, and a useful bowler, too. In our last match 
he bowled thirty-five consecutive maiden overs.’ 

‘And how many wickets did he get ?’ 

Mr. Robinson laughed. ‘ Excuse me, sir, but it is so amusing 
to hear you speak of wickets in that way. He got one, and that 
was a man caught in the long-field, a thing which only happens 
once or twice in a season. Isn’t that enough for you? If you 
drop in some day towards the end of next week, perhaps you 
may see him bowling. I daresay Loamshire may be all out 
by then.’ : 

‘Next week! And what will he do in the meantime ?’ 

‘Oh, a celebrated cricketer like Smithers has his hands full, 
I assure you. First of all, he has to be photographed half a 
dozen times a day; then he has to see the interviewers, who 
take up most of his mornings. Of course the editors pay him 
his own price for his opinions on political questions. “The 
Siberian Problem: What Smithers Thinks ”—a line like that on 
a contents-bill is safe to sell a huge edition. Then he writes 
autographs, answers innumerable invitations, and so on, not to 
mention his books. You must have read his three-volume 
treatise on “The Leg-glance: its Nature and Development.” 
No? Nor his quarto on “Some Characteristics of the Yorker?” 
Why, it’s the standard work on the subject.’ 

‘And who is this going in now?’ asked Mr. Blenkinsop, as 
a fresh batsman walked across the turf towards the wickets. 

‘Ah, that’s Snigson, a stylish bat, not a very free hitter, 
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though I’ve seen him make a five or six in an hour before 
now.’ 

His style, however, did not enchant Mr. Blenkinsop; the 
bowler, evidently trying to tempt him, sent down an over of 
slow long-hops wide of the wicket. Snigson watched them 
contemptuously and kept his bat fast in his block-hole. Mr. 
Blenkinsop thought of other days, when every one of these 
balls would have been despatched to the boundary, and sighed. 

The spectators, however, evidently were delighted, and cries 
of ‘That’s the style!’ ‘Good old Snigs !’ and the like went up 
from the crowded ring. 

‘Pretty, isn’t it?’ said Mr. Robinson admiringly. ‘When 
he’s in form he'll stay at the wickets for hours without ever 
hitting the ball more than a yard or so. That’s cricket, 
that is!’ 

‘Then I’m sorry to hear it,’ retorted Mr. Blenkinsop, fairly 
exasperated. ‘Why in the world doesn’t he hit out ?’ 

‘Hit out? Ah, we’ve done with that flashy style of play 
nowadays! Why should he hit out when he’s got unlimited 
time before him? Hit out, indeed—and probably he'd be 


‘caught before he had been batting an hour, in which case 


there’d be precious little chance of Azs playing for Loamshire 
again! Besides’—Mr. Robinson began to thump his stick on 
his chair in his excitement—‘ what would become of our gate- 
money if we went in for that sort of play? ‘‘Gate-money 
before all else” is our motto, sir’ (he thumped louder and 
louder), ‘and with matches lasting three weeks or more it tots 
up to a tidy sum!’ 

He thumped so hard that Mr. Blenkinsop feared he would 
break his chair... 


What? .. . could it be? . . . Why, yes ... he was in 
his study, with the Sfortsman still on his knees, and some one 
was knocking at the door! 

‘Hullo!’ he cried, rubbing his eyes, ‘what the dickens— 
why, I must have been dreaming! Yes—vwell, what’s the 
matter? What are you making that noise about ?’ 

‘Couldn’t make you ’ear, sir,’ replied Mary Ann’s voice 
from the other side of the door. ‘1 was to tell you that Missus 
is quite ready to go out, and is waitin’ for you in the ‘all.’ 
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THE SELECTION OF A HUNTER 


BY F. M. CHAPMAN 


‘Ou, easy enough!’ says Inexperience. ‘Jump into the train 
with a ticket to your nearest dealer, and take with you as 
accessories your cheque-book and your vet.’ ‘Wait a minute,’ 
says Experience. ‘You may go and become possessed of a 
horse, but a good hunter is not so easily acquired.’ 

A good hunter! Where is he to be found? You, my 
hunting readers, may have had scores of horses in your time, 
but how many really ‘good hunters’ have you had—horses 
with manners that could gallop, stay, and jump anything and 
everything ; horses with constitutions that nothing came amiss 
to ; horses that could always do their work well and keep sound ? 
Out of the multitude you may have had you will, I am sure, be 
able to count upon the fingers of one hand those that have 
been ‘ good,’ by which I mean perfect hunters in every respect 
that you could ride with confidence and pleasure. Why should 
this be so? A question somewhat difficult of solution, and one 
on which I will not now dwell, but stick to my text and discuss 
only the necessary requisites for ‘the selection of a hunter.’ 

Size, quality, best of hocks, good shoulders, strong back, 
loin, and quarters, on the best of limbs, with two good ends, 
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that he carries himself without artificial aid, able to gallop fast 
and stay, and be a faultless jumper. What say you to such 
description? Good enough? Well, yes! But the most im- 
portant thing of all I have omitted—namely, manners. Your 
hunter may be the embodiment of the former qualifications, but 
if he lacks the latter he shall find no favour with me. 

Manners, then, being absolutely essential to the pleasure of 
hunting, let me discuss them first. 

Have you ever been unceremoniously bucked off before the 
whole field at a time when you least expected it? Have you 
ever slided as gracefully as possible over the tail of your horse 
when he is coming over backwards with you ?—-kicked your 
best friend, or his horse ?—broken the ribs of a hound or two? 
—jumped a gate when you had fully intended only to open 
and go through it in orthodox fashion, and been jumped off in 
consequence ?—upset your neighbour by crossing him at his 
fence, which no power of yours could prevent ?—annoyed 
every one generally though most unintentionally ?—and, finally, 
been run away with, and stopped only at last in your Johnny 
Gilpinlike career by the aid of a friendly pond, into which your 
horse has jumped without the slightest wish expressed or implied 
on your part? Then, if you have done any of these things, you 
will fully appreciate the value of manners, or, rather, deplore 
the bad taste of your horse in being entirely devoid of them, 

A hunter with manners should be a horse you can do as 
you like with. You should be able to ‘get up’ in comfort, 
pull up your girths, alter your leathers, twist him north, south, 
east or west at will; walk, trot and gallop at pleasure ; pop him 
over here, there, and everywhere, with horses and from horses. 
In every way he should be your humble and obliging servant, 
and when you find a horse this way inclined be assured his 
manners at least are good. 

Now for a word or two on the subject of size. Admitting 
the truth of the old adage, ‘A good big ’un is always better than 
a good little ‘un,’ buy your horses big enough. Granted, that 
for a very hilly country and for an extra long and trying day, 
a compactly-made muscular horse, say 15:2, will wear down 
and last longer than a horse a hand bigger. Still, for ordinary 
hunting, for comfort and for value, give me a good big one. 
He goes a bit better through the dirt with you, he gets up a bit 
better at his fences, he covers more ground when extended, 
especially in his jumping, and in addition—a fact, mind you, not 
to be derided—your fences look very much smaller. 
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So much for manners and size ; now to quality. What an 
essential! Have you ever ridden a common underbred horse ? 
Have you noticed the marvellous way in which, perhaps, he will 
jump the first few places with you, but how soon his pluck and 
endurance disappear until, after galloping, say, five or six fields, 
he rolls about like a ship in a gale, hasn’t a jump left in him, ° 
and lands you an awful cropper in a ditch he fails to extend 
himself over? On the other hand, quality seems always to have 
a leg to spare upon landing, always a little bit of a spurt left 
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when wanted, carries you airily and gaily, makes light of a long 
and tiring journey home, and comes out fit and well on the 
morrow. 

Now let us have a look at hocks and shoulders. What, say 
you, is the propelling power of a horse; where does he gallop 
from, jump from, pull the trap from? Why, his hocks, of 
course. There can be no question upon this point, and in 
selecting a hunter let me impress upon the purchaser the 
importance to be placed upon it. Not only, however, must the 
horse have sound big hocks, but—and herein lies the chief 
point—he must be able to flex them. Get on a horse in the 
dirt that cannot use his hocks, then ride one that can, and 
the difference is something startling. Shut your eyes in a trap, 
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and from the motion of it alone you can tell in a minute 
whether or not the horse flexes his hocks. Ride over a stiff 
fence out of heavy ground, and having got safely to the other 
side, thank your stars that you made a point of hocks when 
selecting your horse! Get stranded over the same fence another 
time on a weak-hocked animal, and blame no one but yourself 
for your error in judgment when buying. To be carried strongly 
and well you must have hock action, and so forcibly do I feel 
upon this point that I put the subject of hocks before everything 
else in the physical qualifications of a hunter. ‘I shouldn't,’ 
I fancy I hear some say ; ‘1 should go for shoulders’ ; and so, 
doubtless, there are many who would. Shoulders, however, 
are, to a certain extent, a luxury, or, in other words, a matter of 
comfort ; you may, whilst on very indifferent shoulders, outride 
your neighbour upon the best ; you may jump where he cannot 
follow you; you may ride your horse home comparatively 
fresh when his shall be dead-beat. So that, whilst admitting, for 
comfort’s sake, that your shoulders should be as good as you 
can possibly obtain, I do not look upon them as such an essential 
element in a hunter as good hocks that a horse flexes well. 

In making these remarks upon shoulders do not imagine I 
consider them of trifling importance. Far from it. All who 
have ever ridden know their value ; you surely find the want of 
them in your gallop down hill, on your horse pecking when 
landing over a fence, and in his uncomfortable roll over ridge 
and furrow, a drawback invariably associated with bad shoulders. 
Choose shoulders set as far back as possible, never mind how 
strong they may be ; the stronger the better, provided the horse 
can make proper use of them. Don’t trouble about high or 
spiky withers; they have nothing to do with shoulders. I 
have seen plenty of horses made in the latter form, and in 
consequence have heard men remark what beautiful shoulders 
they had, whilst in reality they have been as upright and bad as 
possible. On the other hand, I have seen horses with little or 
no withers worth speaking of condemned as being deficient in 
shoulders, whereas all the time they have been first rate. 

In selecting your horse as to shoulders, first have a good 
look if there is plenty of room below for the girths, and if you 
find there is, then cast your eye upwards to the top, and in 
nine cases out of ten you will find the shoulders well set back 
and in every way satisfactory, provided the horse can use them 
well. 

There remain now good back, loin, and quarters, with the 
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GOOD AND BAD HOCKS JUMPING OUT OF DEEP GROUND 
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best of limbs, to arrest attention. Strong back I said at first, 
and advisedly so. Not necessarily short back, for you will find 
that if in a horse you can get a fairly long back, and at the same 
‘time a strong back, he is generally an extra big jumper. The 
simple reason, doubtless, is that the better the weight is balanced 
and the longer the leverage behind the centre, of so much 
greater effect is the power of propulsion derived from the hocks 
and quarters of the horse. It may by some be thought good 
to see the saddle nearly cover the back, but it will be readily 
understood that the nearer you sit to the tail the greater the 


PLENTY OF ROOM BELOW FOR THE GIRTHS 


strain on such hocks and quarters, and the more difficult is 
propulsion made. 

Let loin and quarters be big and muscular and the latter as 
lengthy and deep as possible, and let his limbs be the best you 
can find. Don’t, however, necessarily discard a horse simply 
because he may have a few little humps or bumps on these ; 
many are of no consequence whatever, including splints well 
forward on the bone ; but on this head you must be advised by 
your vet as to their probable cause and consequence, and act 
accordingly. 

Be sure that your contemplated purchase can gallop, can 
stay, and can jump, and this can only be decided on trial. See, 
too, that his wind is right, and don’t be satisfied with an 
examination of this in a three- or four-acre grass field, wherein | 
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have seen many examined and passed, but put your horse across 
the plough in a long searching gallop. Remember, too, that 
many horses that will not grunt at the stick are certain whistlers, 
whilst I know of no case where a horse that does grunt at the 
stick can prove himself sound in wind when very severely 
tested. 

My task is finished. I have endeavoured to outline the 


A FEW BAD POINTS 


principal points for a man to keep in his eye when he goes 
horse-dealing. I have only to add, Go find your horse with the 
necessary attributes to perfection as here suggested ; when you 
have found him buy him, be his price what it may, and if he 
turns out possessed of the qualities I have here laid down for 
the making of a good hunter, 1 beg to offer you my sincere 
congratulations on your ‘Selection of a Hunter,’ and I shall 
venture to prophesy that no sum will tempt you to part company 
with him, 
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THE COST OF CYCLES 


BY F. PERCY LOW 


THE much talked about and frequently referred to ‘man in the 
street’ always has, or believes he has, exclusive and peculiar 
information on a variety of topics, and the fact that his informa- 
tion has time after time proved to be erroneous does not damp 
his ardour one whit. If there is one thing more than another 
that the man in the street is convinced of, it is that he knows 
exactly how much one ought to pay for a bicycle. True, he has 
during the past few years somewhat altered his ideas, but this 
does not affect him. A few years ago—say in 1897—he was 
certain that the proper price to pay for a good bicycle was 
somewhere between £25 and £30. He is now equally certain 
that no one with any sense would dream of paying more than 
£5 for the same article. It is a fact that even the most violent 
price-cutting in the trade has not reduced the price below ten 
guineas, or in one or two exceptional cases eight guineas ; yet. 
he is convinced that £5 will be reached before very long, and in 
proof of his contention he points to the circumstance that certain 
so-called high-grade American bicycles have been sold at this 
figure. 1 say advisedly ‘so-called high-grade’ American machines 
because, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the superior 
grade of these bicycles rests solely on the unsupported evidence 
of the makers. While not wishing in any way to disparage the 
commercial methods of our American friends, I have known 
cases where Americans — and Englishmen too, for the matter of 
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that—have taken an exaggerated idea of the excellence of their 
own wares. I propose very briefly to put before the readers of 
this magazine a few facts and figures to prove, if possible, that a 
really good bicycle cannot be sold at £5: 0 or indeed, in most 
cases, at double that figure. 

First of all, let me deal with the American machines, which 
a few years ago were undoubtedly to be bought in England at a 
verylowprice. Itwas claimed by the vendors of these articles that 
they were able to sell at this low figure owing to the enormous 
number of machines made by their particular firm, and also 
by reason of the fact that they employed automatic machinery, 
which enabled them to turn out bicycles with the same ease and 
rapidity as the average domestic servant shells peas. I do not 
deny that, given a standard pattern of bicycle from which no 
deviation in the slightest degree is made, it is possible, by the 
use of automatic machinery, to manufacture very cheaply ; but 
it must not be forgotten that if half the automatic machinery is 
standing idle for any length of time it deteriorates in value, and, 
moreover, the half that is being used has to bear the dead 
charges of the whole ; therefore, unless your automatic machinery 
is fully employed it is not a very great save. 

The majority of these cycles which were to be obtained in 
the English market a few years ago were not sold at prices that 
remunerated the makers; that is to say, they were job lots 
manufactured in America, sold by the makers at a sacrifice in 
order to realise money, bought by enterprising dealers, and 
thrown upon the English market at low prices which just paid 
the speculator. In other cases the manufacturers themselves 
shipped direct to England their out-of-date and surplus stock, 
and realised at what the drapers call ‘an alarming sacrifice’ to 
save themselves from being loaded up with a lot of obsolete 
machines for which there was no market at all on their side of 
the water. 

The proof of my statements is shown by the fact that 
American machines now selling in England are sold in the 
majority of cases at prices slightly higher than those charged 
by English makers; in fact, an American-made machine of 
really high class, and equipped in a similar manner to English 
ones, is rarely as cheap as the home product. It is very 
easy to price an American machine at the same as an English, 
but if the British one is fitted with brake, mudguards, and 
other accessories which the American has not, it is obviously 
the cheaper of the two. 
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Now, with regard to the turn out of English cycles. 1 
propose to draw aside slightly the veil which hides the manu- 
facture of these machines by putting figures before my readers, 
and ask them to judge for themselves how far the present price 
of machines is excessive. Let us take the bicycle which appears 
to be most popular at the present time, namely, the ten-guinea 
machine. This is sold by the manufacturer to the agent at 
about £8 5s. to £8 8s. Let us take it at £8 5s, The 
manufacturer has to buy a pair of tyres, a pair of pedals, a 
chain, a saddle, a pair of handles and other articles, which, as a 
rule, he does not make himself. If he buys well these will 
come out roughly at about £3 per machine, so that the bicycle 
so far as he is concerned must be made and sold for £5, out of 
which he has to make a profit. Now many people, I suppose, 
do not know the amount of what are called ‘ dead charges’ that a 
cycle manufacturer has to contend with. There is the rent, 
rates and taxes of his factory, and possibly of his London office ; 
he has to pay five directors probably {150 a year each; the 
managing director’s salary will be something between {£700 
and £1000 per annum ; he will have possibly twenty clerks to 
pay every week ; he has at least six, probably eight, travellers 
who cost him about £3 a week each and a commission on 
their turnover; their travelling expenses will also be about 
£1 5s. for every day they are travelling; he has to make a reserve 
for bad and doubtful debts, has to allow discounts to agents, to 
provide for auditors, legal expenses—these latter, by the way, 
being often no small item—printing of price lists, which fre- 
quently cost as much as £500 in a year, advertising, stationery, 
printing circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, &c., petty cash, coals, 
light, &c., for the offices, and various other items. 

It is easily seen that,even under the most careful management, 
these items may assume enormous proportions, and, in fact, 
unless the manufacturer is making an almost fabulous number 
of cycles, these may be safely set down at about {1 Ios. per 
machine, which brings the prime cost of manufacture down to 
£3 10s, If you look carefully at the modern bicycle and 
reflect that it is made up of something like 200 parts,’ you will 
wonder how a really good machine is to be made for this sum, 
and from this must be deducted a certain amount for profit. 


! | have taken the figure 200 as supplied to me by a leading manufacturer, 
but a good deal depends upon what is taken as a separate part. If each 
different nipple, ball, &c., is taken, which, of course, is quite justifiable, then 
the number of parts would probably be nearer 2000 than 200. 
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No man cares to work for nothing, and even allowing that the 
net profit per machine is only ros., which is a very low estimate 
indeed, and cutting things very fine, we see that a modern 
bicycle must be built and turned out of the factory for £3. 
Fork crowns have to be made, the frame built, wheels built and 
fitted, a pair of hubs, than which no more delicate piece of 
mechanism exists, have to be provided, cranks, handlebars are 
also component parts. The whole has then to be carefully 
built together, enamelled and plated, and turned out complete 
for £3. 

ae is what, at the present time, the public seem to expect, 
and indeed, hope, to see decreased. The impossibility of 
doing such a thing is demonstrated by the fact that out of 
twenty-three of the leading cycle manufactures at the present 
time only nine have paid any dividend to their shareholders, 
and only two have paid that ten per cent. which it is generally 
considered all industrial companies ought to pay. I have 
shown, I think, that the £2 per machine which is allowed by 
the maker to the agent as remuneration for selling the bicycle 
to the retail customer is about as much as it is possible to 
allow him, but when he comes to view it from the point of 
view of the agent, we see that there is very little indeed in the 
way of a living for him at this price. ; 

The agent who sells 250 machines in the course of a year is 
in a fairly large way of business. I mean that he is not carry- 
ing on his trade in a back street, or in an out-of-the-way town ; 
consequently his rent, rates and taxes will be fairly considerable. 
It would not be saying too much, after considering the amount 
of room he requires to store his cycles, to conclude that he will 
be paying something like £125 a year for his business premises. 
He must have at least two assistants, whose salaries probably 
will amount to another {100 a year, because he will be able to 
dispense with one of them during the dead season. His petty 
cash, local advertising, printing of billheads, postages, and 
sundries will be at least another £3 a week, or {£150 per 
annum ; he must make certain allowances for bad debts and 
discounts and deterioration of stock, another £1 a week. There 
are numerous other little expenses that might be tabulated, but 
the above come to the sum of £425 per annum, which leaves 
him with a profit on the year, supposing he sells all his machines, 
of £75 for himself, and this is the net profit on a turnover of 
£2500. 

Of course an agent has other means of making a profit in 
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the way of repairs, letting machines out on hire, the selling . 
of accessories, &c., or else it is obvious that on the sale of 
-machines alone he could not make a living. But these other 
sources of income bring with them equally of course other 
expenses, although they are doubtless more remunerative than 
the actual selling of cycles. The agent has, moreover, to bear 
in mind that although he is called an agent, it is as the price 
lists say, purely a complimentary term, and that, strictly speak- 
ing, he is no agent at all; that is to say, if he orders 250 
bicycles of a maker he has to pay for that number. None are 
taken back by the manufacturer, except in very exceptional 
circumstances. If an agent orders 250 and only sells 200, he 
has 50 left on his hands that he must dispose of either at cost 
price, Or even under, so that his small £75 per annum profit 
may, when he comes to make up his books at the end of the 
year, be represented wholly, or partially, in stock that he may 
have a considerable amount of difficulty in getting rid of. 

‘The man in the street’ before referred to may not 
unnaturally say ‘ What is all this to me? If makers and agents 
are fools enough to sell bicycles below cost price I should be an 
idiot not to avail myself of their philanthropy.’ On the face of 
it this may be so, but it must be borne in mind that no one can 
continue selling goods at a loss, and there is always a keen 
desire on the part of the manufacturer to turn this loss into a 
profit by reducing the cost of production. Now, I have pointed 
out that there is very little room to make a reduction out of 
£3, and it is only to be done at the expense of efficiency. 
Makers of cheap machines are always keenly on the look-out for 
what are called ‘job lines,’ that is to say, lots of material that 
are being sold below cost, and which naturally are not of the 
highest possible class, with a result that a breakdown on a cheap 
machine is not absolutely unheard of. Few people, perhaps, 
realise that every time they ride a bicycle they are staking life 
and limb against the excellence of the machine. Take the 
question of chains for instance. Consider what would be the 
consequence to a man or woman riding down a hill at, say, 15 to 
20 miles an hour, and the chain suddenly snapping ; the result 
would probably be at least fractured limbs, especially bearing 
in mind that cheap machines, as a general rule, are not fitted 
with any brake. Now, there is no part of any machine on 
which more depends than the chain, yet my readers would 
perhaps be surprised were I to tell them how cheaply chains 
can be bought, and at the same time what a difference in price 
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- there is between a really high-class chain, and those which are 
in many cases fitted to cheap machines. There is a reason for 
everything, and it stands to reason that the lowest price chain 
cannot by any possibility be as good as the highest price one, 
and considering how overwhelmingly important is this part of 
the machine, one would think that too high a price could not be 
paid for it. 

Then, again, cheap machines are made on what is known as 
the piecework principle, as opposed to day work. In the former 
case the workmen employed on different parts of the bicycles 
are paid so much for each operation that they complete. It is, 
therefore, obviously to their interest to make as many as possible, 
and the excellence of each one made is not so much a point 
with them as the aggregate number turned out. Of course 
each piece of work they do has to pass a man who is called a 
viewer, who has to see that it is satisfactory ; but if the viewer 
is incompetent, or careless, or a friend of the workman’s, it is 
quite possible to get work passed by him which is not by any 
means up to the standard, to say nothing of the fact that if a 
piece workman finds his work perpetually rejected he very soon 
throws up the job. On the other hand, day work, which is the 
means by which most high-class machines are made, gives 
no temptation to workmen to slut over, or to do their work 
improperly. Each man is paid so much an hour, and it is just 
as much to his interest to see that his work is of the highest 
quality as to turn out one or more operations extra; and in 
many of the high-class workshops every piece of work bears the 
workman’s private mark, so that in the event of anything going 
wrong with it it can be traced back to the culprit. It will 
be seen, therefore, that it is obviously to the advantage of 
every one who values his life and limb to spend the extra 
money in buying a high-class machine, although it is, of course, 
quite possible that a cheap machine by a good maker may be 
perfectly safe, although it never has that life and freedom of 
action that a high-class machine has. Many people, no doubt, 
cannot see the difference, looking in a shop window, between 
the high-grade machine and a cheaper one. The plating and 
enamelling appear pretty much the same, therefore they argue 
that it would be sheer waste of money on their part to spend 
the extra {4 or £5 on an expensive machine. Of course if 
it is a question as to what people can spend, I suppose no one 
who could afford it would willingly risk himself on a livery 
stable hack to go hunting if he could contrive to buy a properly 
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‘made’ hunter ; but to such as have to study economy I would 
suggest that they would do better to buy a second-hand high- 
grade machine than a new low-grade one. 

I have purposely, in this article, refrained from saying any- 
thing about cheap machines made by small local makers, 
which are made up of standard and well-known fittings. It 
is quite possible to buy a good machine of this type, because 
the local maker has no big establishment charges, and sells 
direct to his customer, but a cycle of this sort is one of the 
greatest lotteries possible to imagine. The local maker may be 
a good workman or he may not. He may be capable of 
making up his fittings into a good machine, or, on the other 
hand, he may have the most rudimentary ideas on the subject, 
and perhaps turn out something that looks all right, but never 
gives satisfaction. These local makers are, in many instances, 
men who have been in big cycle factories, but, in the majority of 
instances, they have been confined to making one, or, at the 
most, two or three, parts, and with just this knowledge they 
consider themselves capable of building a machine from start 
to finish. As a general rule the local man is a very excellent 
repairer and a very bad machine builder. The difference 
between a bicycle put together by an experienced man and one 
built by a job repairer is the same as a Clasper-built boat and 
one constructed by the local riverside boatkeeper, or to carry 
it perhaps more closely the difference between a first-class gun 
and the keeper’s five guinea article made by the local gun- 
maker of a neighbouring country town. The moral that I 
deduce from all this is that the ten-guinea machine, except in 
exceptional cases, gives no profit to maker or agent, and that 
an article so bought is never satisfactory ; that it is far better 
to give £5 or £6 more for a high-grade machine, and that it is 
better, if economy is an object, to buy a —— second-hand 
bicycle than a cheap new one. 


FOULMART HUNTING 


BY HENRY C. HOWARD 


HUuNTING the Foulmart, or polecat, was at one time a very 
popular pastime in certain parts of Cumberland, and it is a pity 
that it should now have been entirely given up. Whether with 
a younger generation of sportsmen early rising (a necessity if 
you want to kill the animal, and indeed generally, if you want 
a hunt at all) has been the chief cause of the decline and fall 
of this particular sport, or whether—as some assert—foulmarts 
have almost totally disappeared, | cannot say ; but, whatever 
the cause may be, as far as I know, there has been no foulmart 
hunted in Cumberland for twenty years. 

And here let me confess that these notes are written without 
any personal experiences of the sport, and that I am indebted 
for all my information notably to Colonel Wybergh, to Mr. G. 
Dixon, of Armenthwaite Hall, to Mr. Francis Wybergh, and to 
Mr. Coward, of Carlisle, all of whom were among the keenest 
sportsmen in the days when foulmart hunting flourished, and of 
whom it might be said that they hunted from January rst till 
December 31st, for when foulmart hunting ended otter hunting 
began, and when it was too cold for otter hunting fox hunting 
was in full swing.’ To attempt to give in these notes a full 
description of the character and the habits of the foulmart 
would be out of place, but it might be as well to preface the 
story of his chase with a few remarks upon his habits, and the 
season of the year during which he was hunted, &c. 

To strike the drag in the early morning, low-lying, boggy 
land, or waste land covered with heather, was usually tried. 
During the hunting season the foulmart’s usual lairs were stone 


1 I have also to thank Mr. Mordaunt Lawson, who has been indefatigable 
in collecting authentic information. ‘ 
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drains, stone heaps, and old barns, although he might be marked 
into his own particular earth, in which case, if it were decided 
to try and oust ‘him, a long dig almost inevitably followed. 
Contrary to the idea which the name of foulmart suggests, I 
find all authorities, without exception, agree in describing him 
as a very clean animal. His lair, or bield, always contained 
three separate rooms ; his sleeping-berth, his eating-room, and 
larder being quite distinct. Eels, frogs, frog-spawn, small birds, 
rabbits and hedgehogs all formed delicacies to his palate, and 
there is no doubt he had a thrifty and frugal mind, as fresh 
provisions have often been found in his larder, stored up against 
a time when he might find them difficult to obtain. Mr. Coward 
told me that on one occasion, when digging out a foulmart’s 
lair, they came on five live eels, which they promptly took to 
the nearest public-house and had cooked for breakfast, after 
which they returned and, digging out the foulmart, killed him. 

Otter hounds were always used for this sport, and there 
appear to have been four or five different packs at one time, the 
most widely known and best established being, probably, the 
Reverend Hilton Wybergh’s, of Isel; but, in addition to his 
pack, packs were kept at Aspatria and Wigton, and two or three 
separate and rival establishments were also to be found at 
Carlisle. 

All foulmart hunters agree that you should not take out 
more than eight couples of hounds, and some of the best 
authorities on the subject declare that a couple of good hounds 
are really all that are required, but, of course, two or three of 
the very best terriers are a necessity. 

March, April, and May were probably the cream of the 
season for the sport, but the Carlisle hounds often began their 
season with the New Year, always, however, finishing about the 
beginning or middle of May. The earlier you were at the 
meeting-place after daylight the better, for although the foul- 
mart’s scent is very strong, some time might ehpes before a 
drag was struck. 

In the spring of the year, the ‘Hob,’ or dog-foulmart, was 
inclined to wander over a large area of country, and it was no 
uncommon occurrence to run a point of seven or eight miles, 
or sometimes even more. If the drag was struck early in the 
morning the pace was very hot, and both fast running and long 
staying powers were required to see much of the hunt, but I 
fancy the generality of runs were more of a steady and sober 
character, and it was possible to admire the working of the 
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hounds and the beauty of the country without exerting oneself 
very much. As a rule the country hunted consisted of bog 
and hill, so that horses were out of the question, and a good 
pair of legs, a stout heart, and a strong stick were the indis- 
pensables of this sport. And that it was no child’s play to 
follow foulmart hounds, and see the sport, must be evident to all 
who know the rough, boggy country lying between Skiddaw on 
one side and the Wythop fells on the other, or else the floes 
and bogs which run down from Wigton to the Solway, and 
which extended more or less to within a few miles of Carlisle. 
1 asked Mr. Coward if he could tell me which was the longest 
run he remembered. He at once mentioned two, of both of 
which he had a lively recollection: in one case they hit the 
drag at 4.30 A.M., and had to stop hounds at 11.30 on account 
of the heat—probably the hounds did not require much stopping. 
On this occasion two hounds were left with some of the hunters 
in the neighbourhood, and they were given instructions to try a 
narrow circle of country on the following night, taking as their 
centre the point where the hounds had been stopped, and if they 
failed to hit the foulmart off, then to extend the circle again the 
next night. These instructions were followed carefully, and 
with success, for on the second night the drag was again taken, 
and the foulmart marked in a small ‘ bask’ hole, from which he 
was soon ejected and killed. 

The other great run of which Mr. Coward spoke lasted 
from 5.30 A.M. till 2 P.M., when the weary hunters found them- 
selves about four miles from Carlisle. They lay down and 
rested a bit, and so tired and stiff were they that when they 
roused themselves, and set off on their homeward march, the 
four miles into Carlisle took them four hours to accomplish. 

The foulmart scent being a very strong one was in most 
ways a great advantage, as hounds could run the trail easily 
hours after the animal had passed ; but, per contra, it had the 
disadvantage that hounds often struck the drag heel-way, and 
after a long hunt the sportsmen would find, to their disgust, 
that they were only at the beginning, and not, as they fondly 
imagined, at the end of their labours. 

A curious incident that I have heard told was as follows : 
Hounds on being let out of kennels struck a drag at once, and 
a long run ensued, finishing on Skiddaw, or rather I should 
perhaps have said, beginning there, as it was from Skiddaw that 
the quarry had started on her wanderings : so the return journey 
had to be undertaken, and on arrival at the kennels, the foul- 
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mart was discovered actually lying under the building from 
which hounds had set off in the morning ! 

Two stories told by Mr. F. Wybergh are well worth recording. 

One morning at Isel (he says) they found a mark immediately, 
in a large stone heap. The foulmart bolted, and was immedi- 
ately killed. (Mr. Wybergh adds he only knew two instances 
of foulmart bolting in this way.) Directly he was killed the 
hounds went away as hard as they could go for a distance of 
some four miles, over the Haigh, nearly to Cockermouth, and 
straight back to the same stone heap where they had killed in 
the morning. So the animal was killed first and hunted after- 
wards ! 

On another occasion Mr. Wybergh was asked by a lady living 
near Arkleby to bring his hounds and, if possible, kill a foul- 
mart which was making ‘sad work’ among her young ducks. 
Desiring to gratify this lady, the hounds were shortly after taken 
there one morning at 8, and a line was immediately hit off 
from a cat-hole in the barn close by. A long circle was run at 
a good pace, eventually returning to the same cat-hole. The 
hay in the barn was then moved, and Mr. Wybergh says they 
soon killed the largest foulmart he ever saw. 

Sometimes hounds would get on the line of a stoat, but the 
experienced huntsman knew directly when this occurred, and 
if his judgment failed, the old hounds were there to put him 
right ; for the run of a stoat, being crooked and zigzaggy, was 
very different to that of the foulmart, who practically took a 
direct course, thus enabling a sportsman to judge directly if 
hounds had struck the right course or not. The greatest 
difficulty lay in teaching hounds to mark properly. A foulmart 
might have gone into the earth and gone on, or in a big lair 
his ramifications would be so numerous that you required 
above all steady markers, who would show you where to dig. 

Tom Parker, whose son now hunts the Carlisle otter hounds, 
also kept some foulmart hounds. When he first started, he 
came home time after time without having kiiled his game, and 
was in consequence subjected to a good deal of chaff by his 
fellow sportsmen. Determined to succeed, however, in his 
object, he spent a summer hunting water-rats, teaching his 
hounds to mark or set them in the river bank, and then digging 
them out. After that experience he says the hounds never 
looked behind them, and could account for their foulmarts as 
well as any other pack. Sandy, the old Carlisle otter huntsman, 
also tried his hand as a foulmart hunter, but so far as I can 
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learn, not with such success as he met with when otter hunting. 
Billy Robinson, nicknamed ‘ Uncle,’ a butcher in Carlisle, was 
another of the band of ardent sportsmen, always ready and 
eager for the fray. A shoemaker, named Kew, was another, 
and from the account of him given to me, he was inclined to 
be argumentative, and I was told his character was best ex- 
pressed in the following lines, taken from an old hunting ditty : 


While Jack Dockray was fratching' with Shoemaker Kew, 
The otter shot off and again was in view. 
Hark forward, my lads! 


Foulmarts were also hunted near Ennerdale and in the 
West of Cumberland, but according to the evidence of Mr. 
Joseph Braithwaite, of Nether Wastdale, the last was killed in 
Ennerdale about forty years ago. 

Good authorities attribute the disappearance of foulmarts in 
these parts to the introduction of steel traps, as they are very 
easily trapped, but I cannot myself help thinking that the great 
number of rival packs which were kept for some years between 
Carlisle and Silloth must very considerably have reduced their 
number, as, from what I could learn, very few days passed 
without one or more packs being out on the warpath, each one 
desirous of scoring over his rivals, and it seems rather curious 
that the sport should have dropped out all at once, after being 
carried on for a number of years, during which time the country 
was very much over-hunted, and there appear to have been as 
many hounds as hunters. 

Probably few of the packs could equal Mr. Coward’s record 
of kills. He told me he killed six in the first season, ten in the 
second, and thirty-nine in the third. One curious custom attach- 
ing to the kill was that the poorest man in the hunt was given 
the skin as his perquisite, for which the orthodox market price 
was two-and-sixpence. History does not relate whether there 
-was much ‘fratching’ as to who should take the skin, or in 
what way this knotty point was to be settled. 

One more story of Mr. Coward’s, and then I will finish. 

One Easter he had been out on Burgh Marsh and got his 
game marked near Easton Village. Hounds were setting to it 
beautifully, and he was starting operations for digging when the 
proprietor of the land came up and asked ‘who was going to 
mend those dykes?’ Mr. Coward (affecting deafness) answered, 
‘ Nay, it’s not train time yet.’ The proprietor then again repeated 
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his question in an angry tone of voice. Mr. Coward put his 
hand to his ear, and said, ‘I think we’d be better if we’d a sup 
of rain.’ This went on—he engaging the proprietor’s attention 
—while the hounds were busily working away at the earth, and 
in due time they had the foulmart out, and after a short course 
he was soon killed, the proprietor being as keen as any of them. 
When all was over, Mr. Coward returned to the earth, and 
proceeded to repair the fence. Back came the proprietor, whw 
by signs told him that he need not trouble. ‘But,’ answerec 
Mr. Coward, ‘if I don’t do it who’s to mend the dykes?’ The 
proprietor evinced great astonishment, and exclaimed, ‘ What, 
thoo’s not deaf then?’ After due explanation a cordial invita- 
tion to come again another morning was given and warmly 
accepted. 
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April 1.—I am a consistent, supporter of most customs 
hallowed by antiquity : I eat pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, and 
goose on Michaelmas Day ; I raise no objection to the annual 
display of amateur pyrotechny which takes place in the stable- 
yard on November 5 ; I turn the money in my pocket when I 
see the new moon; and I accept with profound caution all 
statements made to me before noon to-day. That other mem- 
bers of my establishment share this feeling of circumspection 
was unexpectedly revealed to me this morning, for having 
occasion to desire the presence of Thomas the gardener, I sent 
a message to him to that effect by Mary the housemaid ; and 
my window being open I was the unseen auditor of the follow- 
ing colloquy. Thomas is not only an old bachelor and a 

misogynist, but is at perpetual variance with the maidservants, 
_ against whom he constantly prefers more or less well founded 
charges of larceny of fruit or flowers. Consequently, Mary, 
gathering her skirts about her ankles as though in the neigh- 
bourhood of some unclean animal, approaches Thomas, engaged 
in his usual Sunday morning occupation of pottering about the 
cucumber frames, and addresses him in that shrill, peculiarly 
aggravating tone adopted by the gentler sex of the lower classes 
when giving an order to any one they dislike : 

‘Thomas, the master wishes to see you at once.’ 

The old gentleman paid not the slightest heed to this com- 
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mand, but placidly continued his work as though unconscious 
of any person being in his vicinity. Then Mary still more 
shrilly, ‘Thomas, do you hear me! The master wishes to see 
you at once. Again absolute indifference on the part of 
Thomas, but after a third summons accompanied by a stamp of 
the foot, he turned slowly round, and glaring angry-eyed at his 
tormentress, informed her in language more forcible than I can 
reproduce verbatim that when she had seen as many April 
fool's days as he, experience would teach her not to try and 
play ‘ monkey’s tricks’ on her betters ! 

April 5.—With Belinda to the Hunt Steeplechases, an 
annual festivity regarded by the young ladies of all classes in 
the country-side with much the same feeling as is Ascot by their 
more fashionable sisters of the London season. The most 
gorgeous of hats, the most knowing of tailor-made costumes are 
prepared for the occasion ; and dire is the mortification felt 
equally in hall and farmhouse when the day turns out wet. 

. To day, however, the weather was all that could be desired, 
and everything passed off well, even to the extent of fortune 
favouring my exceedingly modest speculations, The days have 
long passed for me when I could conceive no more maddening 
music than the ‘ shouting of the captains,’ and I have arrived at 
that philosophical time of life when it is possible to place the 
curb of discretion in the mouth of inclination, and to obtain as 
much gratification in hazarding a few shillings on the compara- 
tive speed of two inferior steeplechase horses as might formerly 
have been obtained by the investment of as many pounds on 
the favourite for the Derby. Moreover, I now receive: much 
inward gratification to which I was formerly a stranger by the 
flutter which my speculations excite in Belinda’s bosom. Like 
all women she is at heart a gambler, but she is equally possessed 
by the feminine fondness for small economies, and with her the 
fear of losing more than counterbalances the hope of winning 

I must confess I thoroughly enjoy these little provincial 
steeplechases, which partake more of the nature of a picnic than 
of a race meeting : true, the sport judged by Liverpool standard 
may not be very high-class, but after all one horse race is very 
like another ; while if the jockeyship displayed is not very 
brilliant—one rider this afternoon completed the last three 
furlongs of the course astride his horse’s withers in front of his 
saddle—it at all events adds to the gaiety of the spectators. 
The most amusing race of the day is the one for tenant farmers 
who hunt with the local hounds, for this invariably brings 
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forth some astounding exhibitions of horseflesh, horsemanship, 
and costume. It is a point of honour among the competitors 
to go the whole three miles at top-speed from start to finish ; 
to complete the full course no matter how long they take in 
doing so, and even if a dozen horses have passed the post in 
front of them to indulge in a punishing finish up the straight. 

April 9.—I1 had arranged to go to the Point-to-Point races 
at X to-day, but the morning turning out wet, I not very 
unwillingly decided to stay at home, for this is a form of sport 
to which I am not particularly addicted. 1 should dearly like 
to see a revival of the original form of steeplechase when men 
were set to find their way over so many miles of ‘ unflagged’ 
country to some famous landmark, but I confess that the 
attempt to combine this idea with that of the modern steeple- 
chase meeting does not appeal to me. I am told that nowa- 
days the country does not lend itself to ‘ blindfold’ racing : 
high farming, the increase of population and the growth of 
railways are all urged as insuperable obstacles ; but I am afraid 
that the real impediment lies in the refusal of the youth of the 
present generation to play except to a gallery. My experience 
of the ordinary Point-to-Point race is that it is invariably 
arranged with a view to this, and that it would be dubbed very 
poor fun were such not the case. My humble opinion is that 
a Point-to-Point steeplechase should be a purely and severely 
sporting event, requiring neither the presence of a band, nor a 
ring, nor of waggonettes full of beautiful ladies dispensing lunch, 
all of which were deemed necessary adjuncts to the last meeting 
of this nature I attended ; but as I gave a shilling to the band, 
lost a sovereign to a gentleman in a white opera hat and suit of 
shepherds plaid check, and partook greedily of a free and most 
excellent lunch, I am afraid I can hardly be held to practise 
what I preach. 

It cleared up in the afternoon and I walked into M to 
buy some sealing wax—I am nearly as far from a lemon as 
was Sydney Smith. Overtaken by a heavy shower on my way 
home I sought shelter under a hedge, where I was presently 
joined by another wayfarer, a sort of better class tramp, with 
whom I entered into conversation over a pipe of my tobacco, 
and found him most excellent company. He was, it appeared, 
a cartwright by vocation, but a wanderer—or as he preferred 
to poetically style himself—a rolling-stone, by predilection. 
Indeed, he harped so persistently on his ‘ rolling’ propensities 
that I at last began to fancy that I had had the rare good 
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fortune to fall in with a sort of modern Marco Polo, and 


by way of leading up to some interesting anecdotes of America 
or the Antipodes, asked my new acquaintance if he had ever 
been out of England. ‘Oh yes,’ he answered cheerfully, ‘1 
was once three months 7 the Isle of Wight.’ 


April 17.—It has always been a moot point with me, 


whether keener pleasure be felt by the dweller in great cities 
who takes a holiday in the country, or ceteris paribus by the 
denizen of the latter when visiting the town. In the days of 
my youth when I used to inhabit the metropolis for more or 
less long periods of time, I would have unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced in favour of the former, but now that I spend most 
of the year in the country I have considerably modified my 
opinion. Consequently, when Belinda, fired by an announce- 
ment that her dressmaker had just returned from a visit to 
Paris, proposed a jaunt to London, I assented, by no means 
unwillingly, having business of my own to attend to, and being 
moreover hopeful that the east wind might rage less furiously in 
the metropolis than it does here. ° 
It is certainly pleasant to wake up in London on a fine 
spring morning knowing that the day is your own, and while 
breakfasting lightly off the crisp French roll unobtainable 
in the country to skim the pages of the newspaper which at 
home does not reach you until the afternoon. The roar of the 
traffic and the selection from the last Gaiety burlesque, which a 
piano organ is playing round the corner, maddening and nerve- 
destroying as they may be to the habitual Londoner, merely 
serve to raise your spirits, and it is with a feeling of pleasurable 
anticipation that you presently sally forth to taste that rare 
pleasure, only enjoyed in its perfection by the bucolic mind, of 
staring into shop windows. Not I am afraid that Belinda con- 
tents herself with mere exterior inspection of these, judging at 
least by the quantity of cardboard boxes and paper parcels that 
daily arrive at our lodgings. 
How grateful too the comforts of one’s club; the well- 
drilled servants ; the latest number of your favourite magazine 
and the earliest news from the front ; the sumptuous lunch at 
a cost of a couple of shillings, the easy chair and the coffee and 
cigar—tluxuries only permitted on Sunday afternoons at home. 
Small wonder if the country member marvels how he ever 
came to quit the ‘ sweet shady side of Pall Mall.’ 
Equally soothing to the jaded rustic who for months past 
has found his only relaxation from a ¢éte-d-¢éte dinner at home 
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in the tedious if respectable country dinner-party, to take his 
evening meal in a cheerful, well-lighted restaurant filled with 
amusing, well-dressed—and let us charitably assume, respect- 
able—people, and afterwards to summon the swift hansom and 
drive through the roaring Strand to the theatre of his choice. 

I tasted all these simple pleasures to the full; I shopped, I 
idled pleasantly about—why is there no English equivalent of 
fléneur? 1 met old friends and paid ‘duty’ calls on London 
relatives ; I dined and supped and went to the theatre, I spent 
my time exactly as I listed, and then, like Maeldune, and for 
probably the same reason, I 


Began to be weary, to sigh, and to stretch, and to yawn. 


I ceased to take any further interest in shop windows or 
picture galleries ; I no longer stopped, open-mouthed, to gaze at 
a horse down on the asphalte, or the sentries being relieved in 
Pall Mall; the club felt stuffy and the theatres reeked of gas ; 
the peculiar smell of the London streets, half stable and half 
chloride of lime, hung constant in my nostrils ; the ceaseless 
roar and clatter of the traffic oppressed me, and leaving Belinda 
behind to pay a round of visits alone, I fled home to the 
country. 

I reached home late last night, and this morning, after a 
leisurely breakfast which included at least one dainty absolutely 
unobtainable in London, a new laid egg to wit, I decided, after 
the usual visit to the stable, and a potter round the garden 
fragrant with the perfume of wallflowers and narcissus, on a 
morning’s fishing as the most complete antidote to my recent 
dissipations. It was one of those perfect days when all nature 
seems to rejoice in the caress of spring ; the tender green corn 
was all ‘a-blowing and a-growing’; and the cattle in the 
pastures were feeding ‘forty like one’ on the fresh young grass ; 
the lambs were busy organising endless series of running and 
jumping competitions, and the peewits were screaming and 
swooping over the dusty fallows ; while overhead little fleecy 
white clouds were drifting across a light blue sky before the 
breath of the gentle west wind. 

Then, too, the delicious harmonies of the young foliage of 
the trees! How delicately the variations ranged from the more 
sombre tints of the sycamore and the chestnut, through the 
yellow of the oak and the soft grey of the birch, to the exquisitely © 
vivid green of the larch and balsam poplar. Alone the cautious 
ash, like some misanthrope who has inadverently strayed into 
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a holiday crowd, refused to put forth the faintest tinge of 
verdure, and awaits the full glow of June before it indues its 
short-lived foliage. 


Delaying, as the tender ash delays, 
To clothe herself when all the trees are green. 


It was good to be abroad on such a morning, and as I 
waded into the cool brown water of the beck flashing and rippling 
over its shallow, I drew a long breath of air free from the taint 
of a million other lungs, and thanked God I was a country- 
man. 

April 22.—-I basely took advantage of Belinda’s protracted 
absence from home to abstain from attendance at church this 
morning and walked over to lunch with A., who told me a good 
story of his Irish keeper. A. got a snap-shot—both barrels— 
at a cock disappearing round the corner of a covert, and not 
knowing whether he had hit or missed, turned to his attendant 
and asked: ‘Did I get that bird?’ ‘Ye did, sorr,’ replied the 
keeper, ‘ye sthruck ut with the second retaliation.’ 

April 23.—To Petty Sessions, where an incident occurred 
which showed at once the smallness of the world and the large- 
ness of the British Empire. My coadjutor on the bench was 
B., a retired Colonel of the Foot, who for many years of his 
life served her Majesty in various parts of the globe. Before 
us was presently arraigned John Smith, labourer, of no fixed 
address, charged with the heinous offence of sleeping in Farmer 
Turnbull’s straw-barn. He stood motionless and indifferent 
while the policeman in the witness-box detailed how ‘in conse- 
quence of information received he proceeded in the direction 
of Mr. Turnbull’s farm ’—a policeman never goes to a place ; 
he proceeds in its direction—and found the prisoner asleep in 
the straw ; of how the man used bad language when awakened 
—as who would not under the circumstances ?—but went 
quietly to the lock-up ; of how he charged him, and searched 
him, and found on him three halfpence and a pipe, but no 
tobacco. 

And then came the question what to do with him? It is 
always hard to deal with these homeless and hopeless outcasts, 
who, as often as not, have drifted into their present state through 
sheer ill-fortune ; and I, for one, can never meet them shambling 
along the roads in their burst boots without thinking of the 
words of the wise old preacher: ‘There but for the grace of 
God goes Richard Baxter.’ There was nothing about John 
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Smith, ragged, collarless and unshorn, to suggest to me that he 
had ever been anything else but a tramp, but something about 
the way he folded his hands in front of him, as he stood in the © 
dock, caught B.’s practised eye. 

“You have been in the army, haven’t you ?’ he asked. 

It was curious to see how the man came to attention ; his 
shoulders straightened, his hands dropped instinctively to his 
sides, and he looked hard at B. as he answered ‘ Yes,’ 

‘What regiment were you in?’ ‘The —th Fusiliers’ (B.’s 
old regiment).—‘ When were you discharged?’ ‘At Allahabad 
in 1887..—‘What company were you in?’ ‘B company.’— 
‘Who was your captain?’ ‘You were, sir!’ 

And then encouraged to speak, John Smith told his story of 
how he had served twelve years with the colours and been 
through the Burmese war ; of how he had once got his stripes 
and lost them through ‘a matter of drink’; of how he had 
come home and married and settled down to steady work for 
nearly ten years ; of how sickness had come on him and his 
wife, culminating in her death and the loss of his work ; of how 
his home had been broken up and he had come down in the 
world ; finally, how he had left his child with a compassionate 
friend in London, and was tramping to Carlisle, where he had 
good hopes of getting employment. 

It was a pitiful tale, and I fear not an uncommon one. 
Here was a man— it might have been Private Stanley Ortheris 
himself, for his speech betrayed him as a Cockney, who had 


heard the revelly 
From Birr to Bareilly, 


who had seen strange countries and stranger men, who had 
marched and fought beneath tropical suns, and added his tiny 
brick to the great edifice of the Empire ; now homeless and 
penniless, walking three hundred miles to get work; while I 
who had only fulfilled the obligations of citizenship by paying 
taxes (and grumbling at doing so), was sitting in judgment on 
him, and ought, if I did my duty, to send him to prison for 
fourteen days ! 

But this was not to be, and so John Smith, formerly full 
private in Her Majesty’s —th Regiment of Fusiliers, and now 
labourer, of no fixed address, was dismissed with a caution, and 
also, I have reason to believe, with a small packet the contents 
of which would enable him to add tobacco to the lonely pipe in 
his pocket, and to reach Carlisle by rail. 
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April 27.—Last night I dined and slept at C.’s, who has just 
returned from two years of sport and travel in the Far East. 
As may be imagined, he proved most entertaining company, and 
kept me up to such an hour in the smoking-room as made me 
feel on awaking this morning as if I were still in London. As 
most of his adventures will, I believe, appear in book form ere 
long, I do not feel justified in retailing any of them here, great 
as is the temptation to do so, but I cannot forbear quoting one 
little anecdote illustrative of the different light in which the same 
thing strikes the Anglo-Saxon and Gallic mind. 

When in India, C., a British subaltern, and a French globe- 
trotter with whom they had temporarily foregathered, happened 
to be travelling in the same railway carriage. In the course of 
their journey the train ran through a particularly dense patch of 
jungle. Quoth the subaltern, gazing critically out of the right- 
hand window, ‘That would be an awkward place to force a 
boar out of.’ Shrieked the Frenchman, in a crescendo note of 
admiration, as he looked out of the window on zs side, ‘Ah! 
mon Dieu. Regardez donc, mes amis, gue/ luxe de végétation !’ 

On another occasion C. was travelling on a Messageries 
Maritimes boat, and, finding time hang heavy on his hands, he 
got his battery up on deck and proceeded carefully to oil his 
rifles. A certain French Colonel of Tirailleurs who happened to 
be on board, was much struck by an 8-bore rifle, and asked for 
what purpose he used such an enormous ‘carabine.’ ‘Pour la 
chasse aux éléphants,’ replied C. ‘La chasse aux éléphants,’ 
repeated the Colonel in a tone in which incredulity mingled 
with admiration ; ‘sapristi! voila une chasse démotion !’ 

April 30.—To-day I rode over to H , about ten miles 
from here, to witness the inauguration of some new golf links. 
In making this expedition I was more prompted by the fineness 
of the day and the prospect of meeting my friends than by any 
extraordinary affection for the game of golf. Not that, on the 
other hand, | have any special dislike to it. Like the Meltonian 
who, when asked if he was fond of shooting, replied ‘he didn’t 
mind it when there was no hunting,’ so do I rather enjoy a 
game of golf when I can find nothing better to do; and, 
noticing the fervour with which the pastime is followed by its 
more elderly votaries, 1 feel that the day cannot now be far 
distant when I shall come to regard it with positive affection. 
No, my chief objection to the modern craze for the game is the 
way in which it has ruined—to my egotistical mind, at least—so 
many formerly delightfully quiet bits of country. This very 
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common at H is a case in point. It used to be a fine breezy 
bit of gorse-grown upland, over which as a boy I had leave 
from old Mr. P., the lord of the manor, to roam in search of 


~ birds’ nests ; or later, when I became promoted to a gun, in . 


pursuit of the occasional snipe or still more occasional rabbit. 
One could spend a whole afternoon there and never meet 
another soul. Now it has been given over to a swarm of red- 
jacketed fanatics from the nearest town, who, not content with 
ruthlessly uprooting the gorse, have further desecrated the face 
of nature by digging artificial ‘bunkers’ and erecting a hideous 
iron pavilion, while the small boys of the district are seduced 
from their legitimate agricultural vocations to become ‘ caddies.’ 

Worse still, this new departure draws the young men away 
from the cricket field. I verily believe golf does as much harm 
to cricket among the upper classes as bicycling does to volun- 
teering among the lower ones. Had I| the powers of a Dictator 
I would make it a penal offence for any Englishman under the 
age of twenty-five to play golf (1 would make an exception in 
favour of Scotchmen as following hereditary instinct), for even 
its most ardent votaries must allow that golf does not call forth 
those qualities of nerve, unselfishness, and personal courage 
demanded by the nobler game ? 

In giving vent to the above diatribe, I feel rather a graceless 
individual, for I spent a most cheery afternoon at H among 
the ‘red-jacketed fanatics,’ and enjoyed a most excellent lunch 
at their expense in the odious iron pavilion, where, needless to 
remark, I kept my abominable sentiments to myself. 
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NOTES ON A LATTER-DAY HUNTING TRIP 
IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS! 


BY F. C. SELOUS 


IT was now getting late, and although I was at no great distance 
from camp—for the wounded wapiti I had been following for so 
many hours had led me in a circle—the deep snow made it 
difficult to move at anything but a slow pace. I knew the snow 
was not so deep in the valley of the East Fork, so I first went 
straight down the mountain, and reached the bed of the creek 
pretty quickly, as it is much easier to get down a steep hillside 
covered with snow, than to climb up it. I had not gone half a 
mile along the creek when I suddenly saw a mule deer buck on 
the hillside above me with, I thought, a fine head. He was 
standing about 100 yards away, half facing me, and gazing 
steadily in my direction. I fired at him immediately, and though 
he turned and, dashing away, was lost to sight very quickly 
amongst the trees, I felt sure I had hit him, and did not think 
he would go very far. And so it proved, for 1 found him lying 
quite dead not far away, my bullet having struck him at the 
point of the left shoulder, and torn a big hole through his heart. 
He was a prime buck in splendid condition, but though one of 
his horns was quite handsome the other was malformed, and 
spoiled what would otherwise have been a fine head. By the 
time I had cleaned the carcase and laid it out on the snow it 
was getting dusk, and as I was still some miles from camp 
1 did not get there till long after dark. This was the best 
day I had in the Rocky Mountains, and a very tiring one 
too, owing to the depth of the snow on the higher parts of 


1 Copyright 1900, by F. C. Selous. 
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the mountains, though I had walked quite a small distance in 
mileage. 

On the following day Graham and I went and fetched in 
the wapiti heads and the carcases of the mule deer with pack 
ponies. We had to leave the ponies near the creek, and then 
climb the mountain to where the two wapiti were lying, and 
then find the deer, and it was late when we got the heads and 
neck skins of the former, and the carcases of the latter down to 
the ponies. Wefdid not carry them, but slid them down the 

steep moun- 

tain side on 
the snow. 

They never 

went far at 

a time before 

being stop- 

ped by a 

tree. The 

carcases_ of 
the wapiti 
were after- 
wards used 
by a trapper 
for bait. The 
meat of wa- 
piti bulls 
which are 

YOUNG WAPITI BULL, SHOT IN THE DEEP SNOW, OCT. 1897 shot in the 

Rocky Moun- 
tains for their heads is almost always wasted, I am sorry to say, 
or at the best used for bear bait, as no one will eat it in the late 
autumn if he can get deer or sheep meat. 

On the following day, October 20, I again went out alone, 
and coming on some fresh wapiti tracks, followed them, and 
came nicely up to seven hinds in rather open ground high up 
on the mountain side. There was no bull with them, however, 
so I did not interfere with them. 

On October 21 I went out with Graham, and we had not 
ascended the valley of the main river above our camp for more 
than a couple of miles when we came on the track of a wapiti 
stag, which seemed to have passed the preceding evening. We 
soon saw that there was something wrong with one of his fore- 
legs, which was either broken or injured in such a way that he 
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could not put his weight upon it. Now one might think that 
it would be a pretty easy matter to track up and overtake in 
deep snow so heavy an animal as a wapiti stag with a broken 
foreleg. I certainly thought so when we first found his track, 
but gradually became undeceived. After an hour’s tracking— 
always going up-hill—we came to a place where the disabled 
beast had lain down during the night, and from which he had 
probably only risen at day dawn. He had chosen his resting 
place with wonderful cunning, close to the top of a piece of 
rising ground, where nothing could have approached him un- 
seen, unheard or unsmelt. After this he went down to the East 
Fork Creek, crossed it, and then took straight up the side of a 
detached mountain, whose summit must have been some 3000 
feet above the creek, and probably over 11,000 feet above sea 
level, as it rose above timber line, and was now a glittering cap 
of new fallen snow. I fancy that when we crossed the creek 
the great stag could not have been very far in front of us, and 
must have winded us, though we never saw him. He took 
straight up the mountain, and as we climbed on his tracks the 
snow grew deeper and deeper. The disabled beast now pro- 
gressed in a series of bounds, always springing from his hind 
legs. Every bound lifted him clear of the snow, and carried 
him upwards over some eight or nine feet of ground. As we 
toiled slowly on his tracks I expected to see him standing dead 
beat at every instant, for I could not believe that so heavy an 
animal could long endure such tremendous exertion when 
handicapped with a broken foreleg. Suddenly, in a bit of thick 
timber—I was in front with my rifle held at the ready—lI saw 
either a branch or a horn move, and knew it must be the latter 
as there was not a breath of wind stirring. I instantly ducked 
down and crawled through the snow to a fallen tree, and 
looking over it, could see a small piece of the rump of the 
beast we were following, and also a portion of its head, but. 
every other part of its body was completely hidden by the 
stems of the pine trees. Something had attracted the animal’s 
attention, and it was evidently standing listening. I did not 
care to fire an expanding bullet into its rump, and so crept out. 
sideways along the trunk of the fallen tree, to try and get a 
view of its shoulder. But when I looked up again the stag was 
gone. Its delicate sense of hearing or sight or smell had given 
it warning of its enemies’ near neighbourhood, and again it had 
struggled onwards, in a last desperate effort to shake off its 
pursuers. I never heard a sound, but the first few plunges of 
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the startled brute were prodigious. He always went upwards, 
and Graham foretold, that if he did not play out before he 
reached it, he would get to the top of the mountain, as he said 
it was much easier for a heavy animal with a broken foreleg to 
go up-hill in a series of bounds, always taken from the hind 
quarters, than to go down-hill, when all his weight would come 
on the one sound foreleg. As we ascended we went slower 
and slower, and took it in turns to ‘break trail,’ for we now 
sank over our knees at every step in the snow. For a long 
time I cherished the hope that the disabled wapiti would not be 
able to reach the top of the mountain, but after a time I began 
to think that he would, but that I wouldn’t, for it was really 
most exhausting work getting through the deep snow. At last 
we reached the edge of the timber, and emerged upon the 
shining snow field that capped the mountain. On the very 
highest point the wapiti had lain down to rest, and although 
we did not see him he had probably seen us as we came 
out of the forest, and again dashed off. But now he could 
climb no higher, and had perforce therefore to commence 
the descent of the mountain. He very soon got into a very 
steep place, where at some former time an avalanche had swept 
down the mountain side, and cleared all the trees away in its 
path. This open ride through the forest was very steep, but 
covered deep with snow, so that it was easy work for Graham 
and myself to get down it, but must have been a terrible strain 
on the disabled wapiti. We must have come down a thousand 
feet from the top of the mountain when we suddenly saw him, 
He was lying down in the snow, on a small level shoulder of 
ground in the path of the avalanche, and, cunning to the last, 
was facing back the way he had come, so as to command a 
view of anything coming on his tracks, As we saw him he 
must, I think, have seen us, but we were only just in sight, and 
rivast. have been quite 200 yards above him, and he was 
probably too deadly tired to move again until it was absolutely 
necessary. After the great exertions I had made I did not feel 
very steady, but at once sat down, and putting up the 200 
yards sight, fired down straight at his chest, which was, how- 
ever, covered to a considerable extent by his head and face. 
This bullet, as we afterwards found, struck him on the lower 
lip just below the teeth, broke his jaw, and went on into his 
chest, where it just penetrated through the skin. He at once 
struggled to his feet, and with a plunge got amongst the timber. 
Coming down to where he had been lying we found blood at 
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once, and following it soon saw the wounded beast standing 
amongst the pine trees utterly exhausted. A bullet through the 
lungs put an end to his troubles. He was a fine big bull, with 
a pretty, medium-sized head of twelve points. The bone of his 
left foreleg was broken about six inches above the knee joint. 
At first I thought the injury must have been caused by a bullet,. 
but a careful examination assured me that this was not the case, 
as there was no sign of a bullet hole in the skin. Then I cut 
the injured leg open, and found that the break had every appear- 
ance of being quite fresh, as there was no sign of swelling or 
inflammation, and only a little freshly extravasated blood. How 
this stag got his leg broken is a mystery to me, Graham’s 
suggestion that he had been knocked over a cliff by another 
stag not seeming to me at all probable, as the rutting season 
was now over. After the difficulty we experienced in over- 
taking this three-legged wapiti I ceased to wonder at our non- 
success in coming up with sound animals of this species once 
they had been disturbed. We had actually been plodding 
through the deep snow for six hours on the tracks of this three- 
legged stag before we stood over his carcase. He had luckily 
brought us on to the side of the mountain overlooking the main 
valley of the Stinking Water River, and we were only a short 
distance in an aérial line from our camp; but we had a difficult 
and even a dangerous job to get the head home, as we were 
separated from the valley by some very precipitous rocky slopes. 
However, at last we got down to the level ground, and, crossing 
the river, finally reached camp just after dark. 

On the following day I remained in camp during the morning, 
and skinned and prepared my wapiti heads. In the afternoon I 
went down to the river with my wife, and between us we caught 
a nice lot of trout. I caught several beautiful fish, weighing 
about 2 Ibs. apiece, with an artificial minnow, and I noticed 
that they only went at this bait when the sun was shining 
brightly, and when, of course, it sparkled and glittered as it was 
drawn through the water. As long as the sun was obscured 
by clouds they would not look at it. They always rose more 
readily to flies,.too, when the sun was shining brightly than 
at any other time. There is, | am glad to be able to say, a 
grand simplicity of character about the Rocky Mountain trout, 
and an obvious belief that things are really what they seem ; 
qualities which cannot fail to endear him to the non-scientific 
but hungry angler, for he is a beautiful fish to eat, fat and well 
fed, and with delicate pink-coloured flesh, 
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On the following day I again went out hunting, but finding 
no tracks of either wapiti or deer, returned to camp early and 
caught a lot more trout. 

On Sunday, October 24, we shifted camp down the river to 
the empty cabins at the mining camp, ten miles above Davies’ 
ranche. The day was dull and cloudy and threatened snow. 
Whilst we were fixing camp Davies turned up from his ranche 
and stopped the night with us. He had come up to get one of 
the cabins ready for Colonel Cody, who was then at.Cody City, 


DESERTED CABIN AT OLD MINING CAMP, ROCKY MOUNTAINS, OCT. 1897 


where he has large interests, but whom he expected shortly at 
his ranche, bent on an outing in one of his old hunting-grounds, 
from which, however, most of the glory has now departed. 

On the following day it snowed all day long, so that Davies 
could not get home, and we were unable to move out of camp. 


_ The storm continued all night and the next morning till mid- 


day, when the sun came out. Davies then went home. In the 
afternoon I took a turn by myself up’a gully known as Needle 
Creek, but saw nothing but a mule deer doe and two fawns, 


‘and no tracks of anything else. On returning to camp late in 


the evening I found that Davies had returned, bringing a letter 
to W. M., which contained news that compelled him to start at 
once for England. 
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Early the following morning our kind friend left us, accom- 
panied by one of our men and a pack-horse, in order to reach 
Ishawood in time to catch the stage waggon, which runs daily 
between that place and Red Lodge station. 

During the snow storm my wife and I lived in our tent, but 
we took our meals in one of the cabins, which we shared with 
a pair of pretty little nuthatches (Sitta Canadensis), a much 
smaller species than our English bird, and with a white stripe 
over the eye, and several mountain rats (Nestoma cinerea), 
beautiful large-eyed creatures, with great bushy tails like 
Brobdingnagian dormice. They, however, ate a lot of our 
stores, and took nearly all the trimmings off Davies’ leather 
coat. In revenge we killed two of them, and I preserved the 
skin of the finest for our Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. 

On October 28 we moved down the river and pitched our 
tents close to Davies’ cabin. On the way I shot two mule deer, 
a doe and a young buck, as Davies, who was not much of a 
hunter, had asked me to do my best to get him a supply of meat 
for the coming winter. 

The next day I went up Cabin Creek with Graham, intending 
to look for sheep. Three or four miles from Davies’ ranche 
there is a pretty little waterfall on this creek, some twenty feet 
in height, and as the precipitous rock wall over which the water 
tumbles runs right across the narrow valley of the stream, which 
is here bounded and shut in on both sides by very steep cliffs, 
it is a somewhat difficult matter to climb from below the water- 
fall into the valley of the creek above it ; in fact, I don’t think 
that anything but a sheep or a goat, or a man fairly well 
accustomed to rock climbing, could manage it. Graham and I 
climbed to a ledge on the cliffs above the falls on the right- 
hand side of the creek without much trouble, but it was just 
about all we could do, by the help of a fissure in the rock, to 
get down to the bed of the stream. Immediately we did so we 
struck the fresh tracks of a wapiti bull. He had evidently come 
down from the country at the head of Cabin Creek, where the 
snow must now have been very deep, with the intention of 
getting into the main valley of the Stinking Water River, but 
finding his further progress barred by the wall of rock running 
across the stream at the waterfall, had turned back again up the 
creek. We had tracked him for a couple of miles, sometimes 
along the bottom of the ravine and sometimes through the more 
or less forested slopes on either side of it, when we came to 
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-a small piece of very thick timber lying in an angle between a 
precipice overhanging the main creek and a steep rocky gorge 
running into it at right angles. We did not follow the wapiti’s 
tracks into this piece of dense pine-wood, but skirted it, until 
we reached the edge of the gorge I have spoken of above. A 
glance then showed us that no deer could have got down the 
almost precipitous rocks below us, and as we had not crossed a 
wapiti’s track coming out of the timber and going higher up the 
mountain side, it was evident our game was in the patch of forest 
we had just skirted, for a sheer precipice cut off its descent to the 
main creek. To escape from its present position it would have 
to go back again the way it had come down the creek or come 
up the mountain side. As it had already been once stopped by 
the precipitous nature of the country at the waterfall, I thought 
it would adopt the latter course, and therefore took up a position 
as quickly as possible, from which I was able to command the 
hillside above the cover. Then Graham went and took up the 
tracks again, I expect the cunning old ‘stag had already either 
heard or seen us, but feeling himself to be more or less cornered, 
was waiting in the cover to see what we were going to do. 
Graham never saw or heard him, and he did not come past me, 
but slipped off back down the creek again so quietly that if I 
had not just caught a glimpse of him going at a trot amongst 
the trees we should not have known what he had done until 
we had learnt it from his tracks in the snow. Shouting to 
Graham, I now ran and slid and clambered as hard as I could 
go diagonally downwards, until I struck the wapiti’s tracks, and 
Graham joining me, we followed them as quickly as we could 
into the bed of the creek. We had got quite close to the falls, 
always following the wapiti’s tracks, and Graham had just said, 
‘Well, I be doggoned, but I’m afraid he’s beat us this time,’ 
when I suddenly spied him, standing on the face of the cliff 
high above us. The poor animal, for the second time finding 
it impossible to pass the falls, had endeavoured to climb the 
mountain side to the right of them. A steep slope, covered for 
some fifty feet from the water’s edge with pine trees, gave him 
no difficulty, but above this there was nothing but bare rock, 
not exactly precipitous, but still very steep. Up this he had 
managed to ascend for fifty feet or so, and could then apparently 
neither get higher nor come lower again. Looking up through 
the pine trees I saw him, and from his attitude I think he was 
watching us. I at once fired at him. I knew I had hit him, 
but he never moved, so slipping in another cartridge I fired 
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again. Both these bullets struck him in the chest, and just 
missing his heart pierced his lungs, and lay together under the 
skin at the top of his shoulder-blade, for I had fired almost 
straight upwards. For a moment yet the doomed beast stood 


HEAD OF WAPITI, SHOT IN THE CABIN CREEK, NOV. 1897 


still, then slowly lurching over, came rushing, a lifeless mass, 
down the cliff. He fell head first, and the first part of him to . 
strike the snowy ground at the foot of the rock was his nose. 
Then the carcase slid down the steep slope amongst the pine 
trees, and did not stop until it had reached the bed of the creek 
close to where we stood above the waterfall. Only the point 
of one tine of the right-hand antler was injured. The sheerness 
of the cliff down which he fell had probably saved his horns, 
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for he touched nothing until his nose hit the steep snow slope 
at the foot of the bare rock. But the state of his nose, skull, 
and jawbone proved with what terrific violence he had struck 
the ground. The incisor teeth and the whole of the end of the 
lower jaw were gone, the remainder of the jaw bones being left 
separate from one another, whilst the skull was split from the 
nose right up to between the horns. The skin and flesh of the 
point of the jaw and nose were much split and smashed, but 
not nearly so much so as one would have expected from the 
state of the skull and jawbones. 

This was by far the biggest-bodied and heaviest wapiti I 
shot, and he carried a very fair head, too, for nowadays. We 
found an easier way of getting down to the bed of the creek 
below the waterfall on the opposite side to that by which we 
had ascended, but it took us all our time to get the wapiti’s 
head down. 

On the following morning, as Davies wanted all the meat, 
we returned to the carcase of the wapiti with a couple of pack- 
horses, Davies and one of our men accompanying us. I took 
my small Austrian scale and some rope with me, and after 
having cut it up, we weighed the carcase carefully, and then 
lowered the various portions to below the falls with a rope. 

The different sections weighed as follows : 


Skin of head and neck (uncleaned) . 

Head and horns (without skin) . 

Two hind quarters together 

Two shoulders together. 

Barrel (with all the inside, including lungs 
liver and heart, removed) 

Neck and part of brisket . 

Skin . 


Total ‘ 3314 kilos. 


This works out to 725 Ibs. 24 ozs., or 51 stone 11 Ibs., and 
as this weight was taken after the rutting season, this particular 
wapiti might have weighed 60 stone clean when in very high 
condition, or possibly about r1oo lbs. live weight, for the 
gralloch, I have found, is about one-quarter of an animal’s live 
weight, both with antelopes and deer. Although this was 
probably considerably the heaviest of the few wapiti bulls I 
shot, yet when it is considered that there now only exists a poor 
remnant of the enormous herds of these splendid animals which 
once existed in Western America, and that the few wapiti which 
still survive are now excluded from the rich pasturage of their 
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former winter ranges by the encroachments of civilised man, 
one can hardly help believing that wapiti bulls weighing 
1200 lbs. as they stood must have been common some twenty 
years ago, whilst exceptional animals may have possibly very 
much exceeded this weight. Not many years ago the American 
wapiti was indisputably the finest deer in the world, both in 
size and weight of antlers, as well as in size and weight of body. 
He is probably still the heaviest deer in the world on the 
average, though the fimest Hungarian and Caucasian red deer 
are heavier than the average wapiti of to-day, but I think it is 
doubtful whether the finest wapiti horns now obtainable in the 
Rocky Mountains are equal in weight to those of the finest red 
deer now living in Eastern Europe and Western Asia, or to the 
finest specimens of those of their nearer allies, the great deer of 
Central and Eastern Asia, 

After having weighed the bull wapiti, Graham and I again 
went up Cabin Creek after wild sheep, and had a hard day’s 
climbing but saw nothing, nor any fresh tracks, We got back 
to Davies about 5 P.M., and shortly afterwards one of our men 
saw an animal feeding on the side of the mountain right above 
the ranche. A look through the glasses showed that it was a 
wapiti bull. He had evidently been lying up in a patch of 
timber all day, and had just come out to feed. Of course he 
could see the ranche below him quite plainly, but as all the 
intervening ground was open I suppose he thought himself safe 
from molestation from that direction. 1 went after him alone, 
and had to first walk about a mile down the river, in order to 
be able to climb to a level with him out of view, and then 
approach him against the wind. I only just managed to get 
within shot of him, whilst there was still light enough to shoot, 
but at last I reached the edge of the piece of forest in which he 
had taken shelter during the day, and creeping to a rock on the 
open grass slope where he was busily feeding, killed him with 
a bullet through the heart at a distance of not more than 80 
yards. 

On the following day we brought the whole of the meat 
down to the ranche, and helped Davies to cut it up and dry it 
over fires for future use. I weighed this wapiti, and found him 
to be a very much lighter beast than the one I had shot two 
days previously, though he carried a very fair head of thirteen 
points, with-a good spread, and a length of 48 inches. His 
total weight clean was 236 kilos, which works out to 36 stone 
12 lbs. He would, of course, have weighed a few stone more: 
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—probably upwards of 40 stone—when in high condition, for 
when I shot him, shortly after the rut, he was naturally much 
run down. Graham pronounced him to be an average-sized 
bull of about eight years old, and it is on this pronouncement 
that I have hazarded the suggestion that the heaviest red deer 
stags of the Caucasus and Eastern Europe, which attain to a 
weight of 45 stone clean, are heavier than the average wapiti 
bull of to-day. 

On the following day, November 1, we packed all our traps 
on our waggon, and bidding good-bye to our kind friends at the 


SETTLERS IN THE FAR WEST—DAVIES, WIFE, AND FATHER-IN-LAW 


ranche, moved about six miles down the valley to the mouth of 
Boulder Creek. For any one fond of trout fishing, fresh 
bracing air and glorious mountain scenery I know of no 
pleasanter place than Davies’ ranche. Any visitor there will 
meet with every assistance from Mr. and Mrs, Davies, who will 
be able to board and lodge them on reasonable terms if neces- 
sary. Mr. Davies’ address is, Post Office, Ishawood, Wyoming, 
should any one who reads this think of visiting him, and wish 
first to communicate with him. 

Not finding any game in Boulder Creek we moved further 
down the main stream to a small ranche occupied by a Texan 
immigrant, locally known as ‘Timberline’ Johnson. This man 
had just returned from a hunt on the North Fork, where he - 
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said he had shot a moose and a number of elk, bulls and 
cows, whose skins he hoped to trade off during the winter to 
the Indians on the Crow Reservation. A discussion having 
subsequently arisen concerning the game laws of the State of 
Wyoming, Mr. Johnson frankly confessed his ignorance on this 
subject. ‘He’d heard tell,’ he said, ‘that there were game laws,. 
but they’d never troubled him much. One of our men then 
expressed the opinion that all game laws in the United States 
were unconstitutional, as the game belonged to the people. 
Naturally, with such ideas abroad, the game is rapidly decreas- 
ing in this part of America, nor would it be possible to enforce 
the laws without the assistance of a very large staff of officials, 
for you can’t prevent men from shooting wild animals in a wild 
country, where otherwise no fresh meat is obtainable, and my 
sympathies are all with the settlers in this matter, as long as 
they are not wasteful. If the Yellowstone National Park could 
be somewhat enlarged, so as to allow of a more extended winter 
range for the deer and elk, all the great game of North America, 
with the exception of the bison (which apparently does not thrive 
there), could be preserved for all time; but outside the limits of 
the park game is bound gradually to become scarcer and oe 
in spite of laws for its preservation. 


(To be continued.) 
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TWO POACHERS 


BY THE COUNT DE SOISSONS 


WE had hunted ten hours in the Pyrenees, Antonio Perez and 
myself, and, to tell the truth, our expedition had not been suc- 
cessful. 

As soon as we entered the Vale of Wolves—a narrow gulch, 
called by this name owing to the great number of wolves found 
there during the winter—I had formed an exact idea of my 
companion, and, without being an experienced physiognomist, I 
had drawn the horoscope of my day merely by the gait of my 
guide. 

Antonio Perez was a man about forty years old. He was a 
Catalonian refugee, to whom my friend, Baron Arthur de 
Pierpont, gave the position of huntsman, but who possessed no 
qualifications for this position, in spite of his claim to being a 
most dexterous toreador. Indolent as are the majority of 
Spaniards, he filled the duties of his position with the most 
scrupulous exactness, but without energy, without enthusiasm, 
as does a man who performs the functions of his profession 
merely because it gives him his living. 

The day before some one had come to the chateau to tell us 
that a great bear had appeared in the pastures of Imola, and, 
after having killed two cows, had retired to a spot situated on 
the north-east side of the mountains. This news, of such im- 
portance to a sportsman, made no impression on Perez, who 
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listened with utter indifference to my conversation:.with the 
young shepherd who had come to tell us of the bear’s appear- 
ance. 

Such indifference spoke in anything but favour of the man. 
The next morning, when we started in pursuit of our quarry, 
accompanied by- Ajax and Capello, two of the largest dogs to be 
had, and Bellerophon, the most courageous of lime-hounds, I 
told myself that with such a guide our adventuresome excursion 
would be without any great result. The ex-toreador of Madrid 
had neither nerves nor vigour. 

As I did not know the paths, this being my first visit to the 
country, I was obliged to follow even such a guide. We 
started at four o’clock in the morning, and at noon had only 
reached the Plateau des Palombes. Instead of climbing up 
direct, which would have taken us no more than an hour, we 
made a long circuit in order to turn the mountain, and then we 
found no traces of the visitor of whose devastations we had 
been told. During our tramp we had seen only one isard' 
poised on the crest of a steep rock. A heath-cock, started by 
the dogs, perched not far from us, judging by his noisy flight, 
which at once stopped, but the foliage of green oaks amid which 
the bird fell was so thick that even with the eyes of a lynx it 
would have taken us a day or more to find him. 

In the meantime the air was burning; then, little by little a 
dreadful calm succeeded the mysterious and confused voices 
which animated those wild solitudes. The smallest breeze 
stopped blowing, not a leaf moved at the top of the motionless 
larch-trees. Warm exhalations escaped, as from a raging 
furnace, from the granite rocks, and the imposing silence was 
broken only by the monotonous noise of the Wicks Falls. We 
saw numerous bands of wood-pigeons coming from all sides to 
take refuge in the forest. 

‘May St. Anthony help us!’ bluntly said. my hitherto silent 
companion. ‘There, behind us, brews a dreadful storm, and if 
we do not make haste to seek some shelter it will surely 
catch us.’ 

He had not yet finished speaking when we saw a pale 
glimmer cut the heath, and heard a hollow noise coming from 
the shaken bowels of the earth. 

I turned my head. The sky was frightful. Big, copper- 
coloured clouds gathered, and,slowly rotating, enveloped in a large 
network the whole south-west valley of Bearn ; while above us 


1 The name given in the Pyrenees to the chamois. 
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still shone a pale ray of the sun; under our feet, by a rapid 
transition, was extended a cloud like a mourning veil, behind 
which roared the voice of the already approaching tempest. It 
was a magnificent spectacle. On the heights where we stood 
we could overlook the storm, but even my artistic enthusiasm 
did not cause me to quite forget the object of our expedition. 
Although the proverb says, ‘One must not sell the hide of the 
bear before killing him,’ I had made sure of having a slice of 
that bear for my supper ; and I confess that, on looking at the 
threatening horizon, I regretfully renounced the hope of satisfy- 


ing my appetite. 


‘We shall not be able to reach St. Romuald, the nearest 
refuge,’’ Antonio said to me, for the first time in his life making 
some haste. ‘And if Monsieur le Comte will trust me, although 
the place is not very Christian, we will knock at the door of 
Francesco Malatesta, the Corsican, the poacher of whom I have 
already spoken to Monsieur le Comte. He lives alone there on 
the top of the rock. Without doubt the fellow is the best 
huntsman in the canton; he always has some good pieces of 
venison hanging on a hook, for it is he who furnishes the 
market of Argeles twice a week with choice bits of game; and, 
by my faith, no matter what his secret may be, no matter if 
he has dealings with a purveyor still smarter than he, as they 
say, it is none of our business, is it? Let him give us 
something to ballast our stomachs and it will be a Christian © 
deed.’ 

The reason was specious, but I did not need it, thanks 
to the fatigue of our march. I was so hungry that I was 
capable of accepting any proposition, and we soon arrived at 
the abode of the poacher, which was hidden by thick bushes 
and trees. 

‘Come in!’ said a harsh voice, after we had knocked at 
the door. ‘Come in, Master Perez .. . the birds are caught 
by the weather, and for the next hour there will not be much 
pleasure or comfort in the mountains.’ 

The man who spoke thus to us was about thirty years old, 
well built, with accentuated features, and dressed in the costume 
of a mountaineer. He was busy cleaning a Swiss carbine, and 
did not disturb himself on seeing Antonio, whom he had known 
for a long time, but when he perceived me, a stranger, he stopped 

1 In the Pyrenees and the Alps certain places of shelter erected from 
distance to distance for the benefit of tourists surprised by bad weather, are 
called ‘ refuges.’ 
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his work, and rising, took my gun from me and placed a chair 
for me, extending cordial hospitality. 

‘ This lodging is not very pretty,’ he said, while showing me 
his abode, the smoky walls of which appeared to be cut in the 
rock, ‘ but, such as it is, I prefer it to any palace in the world. 
Look, sir! if you are a sportsman, look, and see what a splendid 
location !’ 

Speaking thus he approached the window, and began, with 
all the self-love of a satisfied owner, to enumerate the advan- 
tages of his retreat. 

‘From this hovel you have everything under your hand,’ 
said he ; ‘there, behind that long chain of rocks, on a plateau 
about a quarter of a mile square, there pastures at this moment 
the most beautiful herd of zsards to be found in all the Pyrenees 
from Couserans and the Bigorre to the confines of Basse- 
Navarre. Lower down, in the farthest part which is sheltered 
from the wind, and in the midst of aromatic plants, among 
which the génipi' and carline thistle are plentiful, is the favourite 
gathering spot, every morning at the same hour, for all the 
heath-cocks in the country. Even in this steep declivity can 
be found during the season the hazel-hen and the grouse. And 
all the time the hares are so numerous that it might be said in 
every rosemary bush you will find a couple of them.’ 

‘Well,’ I said in astonishment, ‘I don’t wonder that you 
were cleaning your gun so actively when you were interrupted 
by us. Pray continue. With such numerous neighbours the 
best barrel becomes foul, and no matter how good a marksman 
you may be, you must still use a certain number of cartridges 
each day.’ 

An almost imperceptible smile shone on the lips of the 
Corsican. 

‘ Antonio,’ said he, ‘the old Jozion from Argeles, the owner 
of “The Black Bear,” how many zsards did he have suspended 
outside his door last month ?’ 

‘ At least twelve,’ answered the guide. 

‘How many heath-cocks ?’ 

‘Twice as many, if | remember rightly.’ 

‘I sold him all of them,’ continued the poacher with a 
triumphant air. ‘ Besides that, I furnished to the best houses in 
the city about a hundred head of small game. Now, messieurs, 
if you wish to know how much the profession costs me, or how 
much it brings—I keep an exact account of all. Here is the 


a A variety of artemesia growing in the Alps and Pyrenees. 
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cash received for the last month,’ he added, pulling from a chest 
a money bag which seemed very well filled, ‘and here is the 
other side—the expense.’ 

Saying these words he showed me a small ¢sard’s horn, 
certainly too narrow to contain more than half an ounce of 
powder. I looked at Antonio; his face did not express the 
smallest degree of incredulity, and it was easy to see by his 
darkening look that Malatesta Francesco’s assertion inspired 
him with more fright than doubt. If the coward had dared, I 
believe he would have held his nose, so strongly did our host, 
to his mind, smell of sulphur. 

‘ Be careful, friend,’ I said to the poacher, ‘ you are talking 
to a man who has common sense, and, in addition to that, is an 
experienced sportsman. I flatter.myself that we no longer live 
in the times when, by invoking Satan at midnight in some solitary 
dark cross road in the forest, one was enabled to see the Prince 
of Darkness holding in one hand the enchanted bullets and in 
the other the ready written contract. I do not believe these 
things, so don’t think me a simpleton, but explain to me, please, 
bow it is that, using as little powder as you do, you bring down 
so many victims.’ 

_ ‘That is my business,’ answered the poacher, smiling, ‘and 
I cannot give my prescription to anybody.’ _ 

‘Have you the gift of following the birds in the air, or 
forcing a hare to stop by simply calling to her ?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ answered Francesco, looking deliberately at my 
companion with malicious intent. ‘When the Jews were 
hungry in the desert they did not take any trouble, I think, to 
know how the manna came to them. Here is some bread, and 
here some drink. Antonio must be going to shelter his two 
dogs which he left outside in the storm. You know the dog- 
kennel, my master? It is the second small door around the 
corner—not the first, remember, because there are shut Achmet 
and Raoul, my dogs ; and, I tell you, they don’t like strangers. 
During that time, if monsieur would care to help me, he can 
have his choice between skinning a young wild boar which I 
have here, or plucking a wild duck.’ 

‘A boar! Wild ducks!’ exclaimed Perez in comical sur- 
prise. ‘Oh, but that’s impossible! There are no boars except 
in the forest of Alava, six leagues from here, and the only 
brood of wild ducks known in the country this year is on 
Green Pond, in the park of the Marquis de Moncade.’ 

Instead of answering, Francesco lifted a trap-door placed 
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in a corner of the room, which led to a small cellar, and pulling 
out one by one the three head of game, threw them disdainfully 
upon the table. On seeing this, Antonio came back. 

‘You are a very skilful hunter,’ he said ironically to our 
host, and while speaking he carefully examined the birds and 
beast, ‘and the profession, which is not very paying to others, 
brings you in great profit. But, upon the soul of my mother, 
I prefer it to be you and not I to have such rare talents.’ 

‘Truly ?’ interrupted the Corsican. 

‘Truly,’ continued Antonio, ‘I say it here frankly, as I 
think it. Honest comfort is a good thing, and one is always 
better off in this world with a full pocket! Every time one 
goes to town one meets friends everywhere. Sometimes one 
drinks a bottle of old wine with André Cyulgi, the muleteer ; 
another time a good rost, to which Vincent, the smuggler, 
invites you ; but—will you believe me, Francesco, I am not 
ambitious to have such advantages. For me, although I haven't 
a maravedis in my pocket, I would rather remain poor all my 
life and beg for my bread than become rich in your way. 
1 should be afraid that the money I earned would one day burn 
my fingers. Look, monsieur, you who are a connoisseur,’ 
speaking to me, ‘I take you for a judge; look, please, at this 
young boar and these two fowls, and if one of them was, I don’t 
say is, killed with a rifle, but merely taken with a snare, may I 
at once lose my place and my name of huntsman !’ 

At first I could not help smiling, so great was the loss which 
threatened my friend, the Baron de Pierpont, by this exclama- 
tion, but I obeyed the invitation extended to me, and in my turn 
examined the game. : 

Not a grain of lead had touched the young boar, and his 
hair was not soiled by a drop of blood. Not a feather was 
missing from the two young ducks, and there was no trace of a 
shot in their bodies! I noticed a peculiarity, and one which 
surprised me very much, however, especially as it was common 
to all three animals. This was that each one’s eyes looked as 
though they had been scooped out by a skilful and dexterous 
surgeon, presenting only a hideous cavity through which could 
be seen the brain, the skull being broken. 

‘This is the state in which every piece of game enters 
here,’ Antonio hastened to tell .me, while I questioned the 
poacher with a look, asking for an explanation of the wonder. 
‘Izard, hare, hazel-hen, heath-cock —every piece of game 
brought by Francesco to market in Argeles is deprived of both 
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eyes. So I ask you frankly, must one not be blind, like those . 
poor beasts, not to see and recognise the infallible marks made, 
not by the hand of man, but by Satan’s claw!’ 

The attack was a lively one, and I congratulated myself 
inwardly on seeing my indiscreet companion so near the door, 
for I should have disliked a more serious dispute, but a burst 
of laughter from our host proved that this insult was to him 
only a pleasantry. 

‘Poor man,’ said he disdainfully, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, following with his eyes the retreating figure of 
Antonio, who took the dogs to shelter. Then, turning to me, 
‘You are a good-hearted man, monsieur,’ he added, ‘and you 
are not superstitious like that great booby, Perez, if I judge 
well from your speech. Stay then with me to-night. With- 
out any ceremony I offer you supper and a bed. The storm 
increases, and you cannot think of departure. To-morrow 
morning, before the first light of day, we will rise quietly, leave 
this blockhead to his leaden sleep, and pay a visit to a daring 
companion who for four years has helped me in the chase.’ 

‘A friend? A comrade?’ I asked with curiosity. 

‘A poacher more dexterous than all the poachers of France 
and Spain together,’ answered Francesco without any hesitation. 
‘But our expedition can be undertaken only under two condi- 
tions. The first is, that when we arrive there, no matter what 
happens, you will remain to my accomplice a silent and invi- 
sible spectator ; the second, when we return you must forget 
all you have seen, or at least must be discreet and not reveal 
the secret to any one. Do you accept this obligation ?’ 

‘I accept everything,’ I answered immediately, ‘and I promise 
you to observe faithfully everything you wish me to do,’ 

‘I am glad,’ said he ; ‘ you speak like a man ; I don’t doubt 
you any longer. I am by reputation only Francesco Malatesta, 
the poacher, a person in the good graces of no one, as you see, 
and whose name is not pronounced without a certain fright 
among those timid children of the plain. Well, to-morrow, 
before sunrise, if you have the legs as well as the heart, I will 
guide you myself to the summit of those mountains by a path- 
way not often trampled by profane feet. There will appear 
before you another poacher more redoubtable than I—a true 
King of the mountain! and there, in your presence, will be 
accomplished strange things which will explain to you the secret 
of my mysterious and terrible renown.’ 

The return of Antonio, who entered at that moment, pre- 
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vented him from telling me more. I hastened to inform my 
guide of the amiable invitation of our host to remain over 
night, and as the tempest had now burst in all its fury, Master 
Perez, good Christian though he was, seemed this time to pay 
less heed to his scruples. The sensation of comfort a man feels 


when he is sheltered from peril, the appetising look of the im- - 


provised repast, and finally the hunger which would be pleased 
with even a more modest supper, all disposed him to be in- 
dulgent. 

It was already dark when we left the table. Francesco, in 
whose eyes I read a signal, took advantage of the vacillating 
state of the huntsman, who had put his mouth a little too often to 
a certain leather flask containing Spanish wine, and conducted 
him to a small bedroom, where the dolt, only too glad to find a 
bed of fern, soon began to snore louder than he ever struck up 
to the flourish of the hunt. Then, coming immediately back to 
me, my host said with cordial earnestness : 

‘ Here is my usual bedroom,’ hanging up a kind of hammock 
lined with several wolf-skins sewed together. ‘It is not a good 
exchange for a comfortable bed, perhaps, but I hope that, 
wrapped in the fur of this gentleman, whom I killed last winter’ 
(saying this he pulled from a closet a huge bear’s skin), ‘ you will 
be able to rest for two or three hours. You will need some 
sleep. As for me, I did not hunt to-day, so, if you will permit 
me, I will watch you while you sleep, sitting here, like a good 
bourgeois at his fireside. I must also prepare supper for your 
dogs, whom that stupid Perez left to fast while he sleeps himself 
sober, and as our expedition makes it necessary to rise before 
dawn, I will take care to wake you in time.’ 

I was hardly in the hammock of my host when, under the 
influence of the sweet warmth, in spite of the last squalls of the 
wind moaning under the door, I fell asleep, with hundreds of 
fantastical and whimsical dreams passing through my brain, all 
more or less referring to the different events of the past day. 
Sometimes I saw a troop of dsards in the midst of a glacier, 
slipped from rock to rock, and had almost reached them when 
a bottomless precipice opened between me and them. Some- 
times, unarmed, I followed a narrow, winding pathway, 
bordered on one side by a steep wall and on the other by an 
immense precipice. Then came unexpectedly a great bear, who 
walked along the same route, only from the other end. But, 
behold ! a most unexpected occurrence—and what good breed- 
ing for a bear!—the animal, on approaching me, instead of 
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contesting the passage, lay flat and invited me to pass over his 


back, so that, thanks to his complacency, I escaped the dreadful 
fall. 


‘Why are you jumping about that way,’ said my host, 
—— me at the moment when I was beginning another dream 
—‘ pardon the comparison—like a real sea-hog struggling in a 
fisherman’s net? It’s three o’clock already, and if we wish to 
keep our appointment we have only about enough time. . . .’ 

1 arose, hastily gathering together my confused ideas. We 
drank a small glass of old rum, which I took care to supply 
myself with before going to the hunt ; then, softly closing the 
door, in order not to wake Perez, we went out. 

The weather was glorious, as it almost always is after a 
storm, and by the light of the moon, which shone in all its 
splendour, I at first followed my guide quite easily. But soon 
the road became more difficult. There was a long ridge of 
half-bare rocks, rising in a sort of spiral, and when I saw these 
I must frankly say that I asked myself several times with secret 
uneasiness whether it was not a piece of temerity on my part 
to attempt such a trip under the guidance of an unknown man. 

In about an hour, however, we stopped, having finished our 
perilous ascent, and while Francesco freed himself of carbine 
and game-bag I looked at the scenery, which seemed to me 
very well chosen for the theatre of dramatic action. Around us 
extended a plateau of perhaps fifteen or twenty square feet, 
crowning the summit of the mountain. There was still some 
vegetation to be found, judging from the fine herb which car- 
peted the ground, and in one corner, between the fissures in a 
rock, rose a curious shrub which | recognised as an old larch- 
tree crushed by a thunder- bolt. 

In the meantime the day began to break and we could dis- 
tinguish objects all around us appearing from out the fantastic 
vagueness of the night, and assuming more decided and precise 
forms. It was evident that we were upon one of the highest 
peaks of the Pyrenees, for we dominated to a great extent the 
whole chain of mountains extending from the Mediterranean to 
the Bay of Biscay, and under our eyes stretched as in an amphi- 
theatre an immense panorama which beggared description. 

‘Remember our agreement!’ said my guide to me in a 
mysterious manner, returning after an absence of a few moments. 
‘Hide with me behind this thicket, and from there observe every- 
thing in silence. The one whom we expect will come soon !’ 
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I opened my eyes wide as fortes cochéres, but for a long 
time I waited in vain, comforting my mystified self by witness- 
ing a glorious sunrise, when all at once the Corsican said to me 
in a low voice : 

‘Here it is!’ and at the same time he pointed to a small 
black point almost lost in the immensity of the heavens. 

The object was still vague and indistinguishable, a something 
hovering in the air, an almost imperceptible point like that 
which, in ‘Robin Hood,’ Richard shows to Tony to make him 
realise the miraculous reach of his shot. 

But little by little the form became larger, developed itself, 
took on a shape, and before I had much time for reflection 
there appeared to me an eagle of enormous size swooping 
directly down on us, cutting the air as a skilful oarsman cuts 
the wave, without precipitation, without effort, with scarcely 
a movement of the wings. 

He held in his claws a bird about the size of a chicken, 
which I soon recognised as being a duck; and passing just 
above our heads, almost near enough to touch us in its flight, 
the eagle sank down in the midst of an enormous eyrie, situated 
a few feet from our bush, which I had not yet noticed, as it 
was concealed by a rock under the spreading roots of a big 
oak-tree, 

‘Well now, do you understand ?’ Francesco asked me in a 
half-voice, unable to keep silence longer when he saw my 
surprise ; ‘one more halbrun less on the Green Pond of the 
Marquis de Moncade! You see now whether they are right in 
calumniating me and saying, as did that idiot Antonio, that I 
have neither faith nor religion and have made a secret pact 
with the devil! Stupid people!’ 

‘There is all my secret,’ he added, ‘and a few words will 
be sufficient now to make everything perfectly clear. I don’t 
know whether or not you are acquainted with the habits of 
eagles, but I have observed more than twenty times that this 
bird, like the stork, builds its nest every year in the same 
place. This eagle is a female of the largest kind, who for four 
years has nested in this vicinity. Every year, when the little 
ones peeped out of the shell, I kill the male, sure that there 
will be another the next season, and taking advantage of the 
mother’s absence I fasten the two eaglets firmly in the nest by 
means of iron rings to which a chain is affixed. Thanks to 
that stratagem, their education, which is generally limited to 
thirty days, is extended for some months, and as their needs 
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‘increase in proportion to the development of their forces, the 


more they grow the stronger they are, the more nourish- 
ment they need, and the more numerous are the excursions 
made by their purveyor—or, rather, mine—who hunts with 
zeal. Morning and evening I am here at my post, one hour - 
before sunset and one hour before sunrise. 1 take care to fetch 
in my bag a few pounds of fresh meat, either a piece of mule 
or some other bait of that kind. I throw it to the hungry 
eaglets before the eagle has appeared, and as they are fed 
before she arrives, her claw laden with the precious booty, it is 
I who, after she has departed, take all the game, which is more 
embarrassing than useful to the brood.’ 

He had not finished when we heard the heavy beating of 
wings. It was the royal bird slowly starting to fly. Hardly 
had she disappeared behind us, shooting majestically forth into 
space, in quest of new prey, when we ran together, Francesco 
and I, to the eyrie which she had just left. 

True, there were the two eaglets chained, who rose on seeing 
us, snapping their beaks with wild pride. Beside them lay the 
duck intact. I did not care to carry it off, but the mountaineer 
made no hesitation about taking it, being accustomed to their 
habits. 

‘Well, well, my little friends, let us be good children!’ he 
said, stretching forth one hand as though to caress them, while 
rapidly taking up the duck with the other. ‘One more month 
of captivity and you are free!’ 

It was a halbrun, ma foi! a young duck exactly like the two 
we had for supper the evening before. This was neither more 
nor less injured by the eagle than the others. It was attacked 
at the eyes—a wound very easy to explain, however, if I had 
remembered that all birds of prey, fromthe largest to the 
smallest, always first blind their victims. 

We went down the mountain by the same road which we 
ascended in the early morning. 

At the door of Francesco’s hut sat Master Antonio Perez, 
caressing his lime-hound with apparent indifference, but in- 
wardly very uneasy on account of our long absence. On 
seeing us—and especially on seeing the accusing third duck 
which I. showed him in triumph, his comical fright was again 
aroused, and he was about to speak, when I stopped him 
abruptly : 

‘You must know, my poor Antonio,’ I said, while shaking 
hands in farewell with our host, ‘that you are only an old 
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visionary, less qualified to hold a gun than a distaff among the 
old gossiping women of your town. I don’t know whether or 
not you ever put your foot inside of an arena to fight the bull, 
but I do know that you are the biggest coward I ever met, and 
if I could have a wish for you, it would be that you might some- 


time become as good a huntsman as Francesco Malatesta, here - 


present, is a good Christian |’ 
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THROWING THE CRICKET-BALL 


BY W. J. FORD 


I was sitting in the pavilion at Lord’s last year watching a 
match, in the course of which Albert Trott chased a ball to the 
lower boundary and flung it tothe bowler. So hard and low was 
the throw that as the ball hummed off the hard ground the 
bowler considered it prudent not to meddle with it, whereupon 
it promptly found the boundary at the Grand Stand side, hitting 
the seats with a vicious thump. Turning to a friend next to 
me, I ventured the remark that none of our English cricketers 
could throw like that, and got for my pains the cynical retort, 
‘Oh yes they can, and they do, but they call it bowling.’ Knowing 
that he had fads about modern bowling, and remembering the 
wily undergraduate who declined to give a courteous examiner 
the alternative name by which St. Paul was known, ‘ because 
he wasn’t such a fool as to lead up to the Kings of Israel and 
Judah,’ I held my peace ; for that particular controversy is a 
subject upon which, like the Sceptic Philosophers, I prefer at 
present to ‘suspend my judgment.’ However my indictment 
against modern throwing powers as displayed by the average 
fieldsman still holds good I believe ; and without posing as a 
praiser of the past I cannot help thinking that the general 
average is much lower than it used to be, in the days when 
boundaries were rare and a man was selected for a side because, 
inter alia, he could throw. 

That the bowler should be anxious to save his arm as much 
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as possible is only a necessary precaution, but it is humiliating 
to see outfielders either jerk up the ball, or trundle it along the 
ground, or heave it upwards with a sort of putting-the-weight 
action, dull, lifeless, and inert, without fire or fizz. Yet the 
Australians could throw to a man, hard, businesslike throws, 
that meant the far boundary if the bowler or wicket-keeper - 
failed and no one was backing up. It is quite conceivable that 
their warmer climate lends elasticity to the muscles and laxity 
to the joints, enabling them to throw the arm well away from 
them (as a professional tried to teach me to do at golf, though 
the poor man soon gave it up), and personally I incline to the 
climatic theory, for, having been able at one time to throw 
100 yards myself with difficulty, I tried to do the same thing 
very early in one cricket season, and ‘throwing my arm out’ 
settled the question for evermore: if a prize were offered for 
the shortest throw, I should come very close to winning it. 

Another theory of my own is that many gymnastic exercises 
which test the arms are very bad for throwing, promoting 
muscle at the expense of flexibility, till the patient becomes muscle- 
tied, and the weight-putting heave takes the place of proper 
throwing. Being perfectly willing to refute my own argument, 
I will quote against myself a great weight-putter who could 
also throw, S. S. Brown of Oxford, who won that event four 
times at the ’Varsity sports in the early seventies, and threw the 
cricket-ball 122 yards ‘and a bittock’ at Oxford. Yet he didn’t 
win the latter event, for a certain W. H. Game was in evidence, 
of whom more hereafter. I never saw Brown throw, but as a 
weight-putter he had the ‘corkiest’ action of any I ever watched, 
and I can also vouch for his muscularity, for we once made our 
way together through the Boat-race crowd on Hammersmith 
Bridge in the days when the early-closing movement was not, 
and his muscle f/us my weight soon opened up a lane. 

As to the record throw there is some difficulty. Bonnor, 
the Australian, is said to have thrown over 140 yards, and has 
certainly thrown 130; and a certain ‘Billy the Aboriginal’ is 
credited with 140 yards, a throw which is fairly well authenti- 
cated. Bonnor could certainly hurl very hard, and very far as 
well, the two things not being exactly the same, the former 
requiring a high muzzle velocity, while the latter necessitates the 
knack, which our siege howitzers possess, of lobbing the ball 
high. Bonnor’s throw for a bet is famous. He took odds to 
£100, if this detail is accurate, that on the day he landed from 
Australia he would with his first throw, and without preliminary 
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practice, send the ball 115 yards to the pitch. Accordingly, on 
the parade-ground at Plymouth, he made his effort and won 
his bet with 4 yards to spare, a nice little bit of pocket-money, 
well earned too, considering that he had had no practice and 
must have been more or less stale after his voyage. 

The longest authenticated throw is that of one Brown, who, 
in 1819, sent the ball on Walderton Common to a distance of 
137 yards ; but then it was only a 44-ounce ball, which makes 
all the difference. W.F. Forbes threw over 132 yards when 
he was an Eton schoolboy, and one Fawcett is credited with 
an almost similar record (made, I believe, at Brighton), but I 
know not with what truth ; the ever-trusty ‘ Whitaker,’ however, 
credits W. H. Game with the record, made when he defeated 
S. S. Brown’s poor little throw of 122 yards with a great heave 
of 127 yards 1 foot 3 inches.. Game was not merely the 
longest thrower, but the best thrower I ever saw, for he hurled 
so hard that the first hop of the ball seemed to be almost as 
long as its first flight from arm to ground, and it came skimming 
along at a nice handy height, and as true as an arrow. Was 
there ever any one else who could afford to play with the ball 
at long-leg so as to induce the batsman to try a second run, 
and could then run his partner out at the bowler’s end? I 
think not, but I have seen Game do it, Lord’s being the venue 
and a Clifton boy the victim. It was said, but I cannot vouch 
for this story or the next, that the first time he played for 
Surrey he threw so hard that Pooley grumblingly expostulated, 
on the ground that he had to consider his hands and that the 
batsman had got home: a little later, however, the pair of 
them worked the oracle, and Pooley, his serenity restored, 
remarked to the captain, ‘That’s the way I like to see a young 
gentleman throw in, sir. The other story goes that Game, 
being in the dressing-room, overheard some one say in the 
dining-room that his throwing was quite overrated, and that 
the speaker didn’t believe that he could throw from the pavilion 
to the wicket, on which W. H. G. sauntered out to the wicket 
and, without taking off his blazer, threw the ball clean over the 
pavilion! On what ground this occurred, or is supposed to 
have occurred, my memory is a blank. 

Crossland of Lancashire was reputed to be a very fine 
thrower—this is not written ‘sarcastic’ about his bowling—and 
his admirers used to say, or are said to have been used to say, that 
he could stand in a barrel and throw 100 yards, though I never 
met any one who saw him do so: but the following story about 
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him is not bad. In a local match he rashly went on to bowl 
at the end where the rival umpire was stationed: I say ‘rival’ 
advisedly, because there zs a class of matches in which the 
umpires are good and trusty partisans. However, this umpire 
promptly no-balled Crossland for throwing, and that not once, 
till the so¢-disant bowler got cross. At the end of an over he- 
bowled a ball down at the side of the wicket, and, calling the 
umpire’s attention to it, said, ‘Thot be bowling! And this be 
throwing,’ he added, with which he flung the ball yards out of 
the ground and stumped off to the tent in a huff. The story 
concludes with the statement that the ball could not be found, 
that a new one was not forthcoming, and that the game was 
abandoned in consequence. 

I lighted on an account of a good straight shot the other 
day in ‘Scores and Biographies’; it occurred in a single- 
wicket match, one on each side. The batsman struck, the 
bowler dashed after the ball, and threw the batsman out full 
pitch, the ball never touching the ground, from a measured 
distance of 87 yards: and as a pendant to this | quote the feat 
of Albert Trott, who threw so hard and true that he ran his 
man out from mid-off and smashed a stump fairly in the 
middle, carrying off the fragments as a trophy. 

I should like to know how far a stone, a smooth stone from 
the brook, can be thrown? I knew a man in New Zealand who 
would back himself to throw 180 yards once in three shots, 
and who won money at it. I forget what his record was, but 
something well over 200 yards. We also had a good stone- 
thrower at Repton, and I well remember how, when I was a 
small boy, I saw him have a shot at the church clock and hit 
it. We all vowed that he hit one of the hands, and that we 
saw it quiver, but that may have been imagination. However, 
being at Repton the other day, it occurred to me to step the 
distance of the tower, which proved to be 110 paces, good, 
well-stepped paces ; so, as the clock was well up in the air, the 
throw must have been at least 140 or 150 yards, and a rare 
straight one into the bargain. I wonder if any of my readers 
have ever fallen a victim to the trap on the Marlborough 
College ground, which is perched on a terrace, with a drop of 
about ten feet, measured vertically ? Once over this the fields- 
man disappears from sight, but to help his throw another 
fieldsman goes to the bottom of the bank and another posts 
himself on the top, in a dead line between No. 1 and the 
wicket ; hence No. 1, if he can hurl hard, throws right over 
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No. 3's head, and occasionally the batsman finds the ball 
hurtling in from an unseen arm, to his utter discomfiture. If 
the distance is too great for No. 1, he simply throws to one of 
his brother-fieldsmen, who duly passes the ball on. It was a 
Marlborough boy, too, who once played me a clever trick, by 
pretending from third man to throw to the bowler’s wicket. 
I at once slowed down and told my partner ‘ Your end,’ where- 
upon third man threw to my end, under his left arm, hit the 
wicket, and sent me back, a prey to melancholy. It was very 
neat and very ‘slim.’ Going back to my original tirade about 
the degeneracy of modern throwers, | must disclaim any 
intention of including a certain officer of the R.A., a sinewy 
gunner, who probably knows all about trajectories and things 
of that sort. We were playing low down at Lord’s, and the 
said gunner was on the edge of the upper boundary with the 
ball in his hand. I certainly took that last run rather easily, 
too easily for a man who carries weight, but he would have 
been a very fleet man who beat the pace of that throw, which 
came down the hill like a streak of light, skimming to the top 
of the bails and running me out by 3 yards. Likewise was I 
regaled some time ago with what seemed to be a ‘yarn,’ and 
nothing more, about a hard-slinging long-stop who threw down 
both the wickets with one throw, both the batsmen being off 
their ground ; but I may have done the narrator an injustice, 
for I stumbled across a stray note in ‘ Scores and Biographies ’ 
the other day which records that long-off threw down both 
the wickets at one shot, the ball passing ¢hrough the stumps in 
both cases. This occurred in 1853, and Caffyn was the 
thrower ; he got no reward, as neither batsmen was out, but, 
considering the angle, the incident was as curious as the throw 
was hard. 

It has always seemed to me that at long ranges an attempt 
to throw the full distance is a mistake, as both accuracy and 
length—using the latter word as we use it of bowling—suffer 
unless the thrower is of a really high class ; two short throws, the 
first to an intermediate man who is helping up, always appear to 
me the better investment, as requiring no wind-up or flourish ; 
but, alas! many a moderate thrower, out of sheer pride I 
believe, loves to heave over the intermediate’s head, so as to get 
in his throw at all hazards. It is worth while reminding men, 
too, that though ‘heels together’ is a very good position for 
stopping a hit, it is a very bad one for returning the ball. If the 
hand and eye can be trusted—and no man is a good field unless 
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he can trust both—he wants his left shoulder well forward ; then 
stopping the ball in a line with his right knee, or just behind it, 
he is in the correct position for the fast, underhand ‘ chuck’ 
that needs neither run nor flourish, in other words, no waste of 
time. Gunn is an artist at this style, and can chuck both hard 
and straight, even when he is off his balance and his hand’ 
actually on the ground ; but then Gunn in his best days was a 
perfect fieldsman. He is not very bad now. 

Since writing the above I find that I have made a slight 
error as to record throws, and that Bonnor is only said to have 
beaten 130 yards. I have heard with my ears that 140 was 
his distance, but that it was not authenticated ; further, ‘ Billy 
the Aboriginal’ made his big throw at Clement in Australia, 
and, according to some versions, got as far as 142} yards. 


Perhaps some kind reader could set the question right for 
ever ? 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of public school interest will be welcome. 


THE MARCH COMPETITION 


The prize for the March Competition has been awarded to 
Mr. Herbert Bickerton for the photograph which is given on 
the opposite page. Prizes have been sent to the takers of the 
photographs which follow, and to certain others for whose 
work space could not be found. 
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‘NOW WHERE ON EARTH IS THAT BAIT?’ 
Photograph taken by Mr. Herbert Bickerton 
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FISHING ON THE RIVER ALYN 
Photograph taken by Mr. W. A. Taylor 


MEET OF HOLDERNESS HOUNDS. AT BRIDLINGTON STATION 
THE DEPUTY MASTER—MR. STANLEY WILSON—AND HIS SISTER MISS MURIEL WILSON 


Photograph taken by Mr. E. L. Davis 
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SCENES IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Photog: aphs taken by H. Seton-Karr, £sq., M.P. 
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SCENES IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Photographs taken by H. Seton-Karr, Esq., M.P. 
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ii CURLING— SENDING THE STONE ON ITS WAY 
Photograph taken by Mrs. Delves Broughton 


TIGRESS 
Shot and Photograph taken by Mr. R. Goodfellow, Lieutenant gth Lancers 
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MID-KENT STAGHOUNDS—MASTER, MR, A. LENEY 
MEET AT ULCOMBE 


Photograph taken by Mr. L, Castleman Brown 


THE OXFORD CREW PRACTISING AT HENLEY 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. O. Lowsley 
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A BRACE OF GOOD PIKE 
Photograph taken by Mr. G. Christopher Davies 


PIKE FISHING ON THE BROADS 
Photograph taken by Mr. G. Christopher Davies 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


WE get copious accounts from South Africa of what is going 
on in various places, but there always seems to me a special 
interest about letters which are not written with a view to publi- 
cation. I received one the other day from a friend, a well-known 
gentleman rider, and he gives such a graphic account of his 
position and surroundings that I am tempted to quote him. 
Dating March 5 he writes : ‘As you are probably at this moment 
having an excellent lunch consisting of everything not in season, 
my spirit has asked permission to sit beside you for a while, 
being bored with the lunch I have provided for myself, made 
up of some tinned mutton and very hard biscuit. I am 
writing on the top of a kopje near Paardeburg, protecting our 
flank by a piquet. In front I have a sort of enlarged New- 
market Heath, with a flat space of ten miles stretching before 
me; I have just been watching a small Boer convoy passing 
some four miles off in the distance. It is a lovely day, sitting 
among the rocks is not an unpleasant duty, and at six o’clock 
to-night I shall be relieved. It occurs to me that last Friday 
and Saturday we soldiers should have been careering over the 
fences at Sandown. Instead of that we were receiving the 
attentions of the Boers. We went out to reconnoitre the 
kopjes and found they were holding them strongly, with two 
guns and a Pom Pom. They fairly pumped lead at us, but only 
succeeded in slightly wounding three men. I expect we shalk 
move in a day or two on towards Bloemfontein. It was splendid 
getting hold of Cronje with 4o0o of his merry boys. The 
trenches in their laager were a sight to see, very deep and 
burrowed back, so that artillery fire was harmless ; they produced 
162 wounded, but no signs of any dead. What they had done 
with them Heaven knows, I suppose thrown them into the river 
as usual. Reggie Ward and many of the boys are here, but I 
fancy most of them will not be sorry when they find them- 
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selves back in England, looking for winners instead of Boers, 
for it becomes rather monotonous fighting an enemy who never 
shows himself, and never gives you a jolly én the open; we 
always have to do the attacking.’ 


‘] hear there was great excitement in England over the 
relief of Kimberley. The Boers simply would not believe we 
were coming until we actually appeared, which we did when 
the Kimberley people had had just about enough of it, especially 
as in the last ten days of the siege the Boers had been playing 
upon them with a big gun firing a roo-lb. shell. The day 
following the relief we had a fight in which my regiment rather 
suffered,’ [the regiment, I should remark, is the Scots Greys,] ‘as 
Rathdonell’s only boy was shot, Walter Long’s son and another 
boy severely wounded. I had my horse shot by a brute who 
suddenly bobbed up from behind a stone thirty yards off and 
started to plug at me. He put in five shots, but only succeeded 
in slaying my mount. So far I have been lucky and I yet hope 
to ride some more winners. I see Alwynne Compton has got 
up a glorious contingent of yeomen, and I expect we shall want 
them all, as the lines of communication will be so long. I 
must say this is a perfect climate to fight in, although the last 
three months have been fearfully hot ; now we have come in 
for a spell of rain, and the days are far more like early autumn 
ones, which of course they are in this country. I have been 
extraordinarily well, and if I could only catch a Boer in the 
open should feel quite happy ; but I hope we shall be back in 
time for Goodwood, and I look forward to the day when we 
shall go down once more to Newmarket; it is something to 
have pleasant memories to feed on here. This is a delightful 
afternoon, the long stretch of heath in front needs only to be 
transformed a little and you could imagine a First July Meeting 
taking place. A few Boer shots, goodness knows what at, and 
a cackling blackcock are the only sounds to be heard.’ I shall 
be so delighted to see my friend back that I wiil gladly face his 
wrath for having published his letter, especially as 1 have no 
doubt my readers will find it entertaining. 


Jump racing is about over for the season, and before it 
starts again time is afforded to see whether something cannot 
be done to improve the sport. I have heard gentlemen who 
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own and ride horses declare that they have never seen such 
scandalous things as have taken place during the past season, 
and unless something is done to check these scandals it is to be 
feared that the better class of those who race under National 
Hunt Rules will abandon the game, A primary essential is the 
election to the National Hunt Committee of a few men who - 
really understand steeplechasing in the first place, and who 
regularly attend steeplechasing meetings in the second. I think 
it would be safe to say that half the members of the present Com- 
mittee never by any sort of chance go near a meeting, and that 
half the remainder go very seldom, so that the very few energetic 
members receive blame for the general laxness of the body to 
which they belong. It is a wonderful thing that as a rule the 
only people who do not seem to know what is being done when 
something outrageous is in course of perpetration should be the 
stewards, and there can be no doubt that the rogues receive 
great encouragement from the manner in which they are allowed 
to carry on their robberies. 


Of course, a vast deal of nonsense is constantly talked about 
horses being ‘stopped.’ There are some foolish people who 
believe that about seventy-five per cent. of the races that are run 
are ‘arranged,’ and few things are more irritating than to hear 
these idiots give vent to their preposterous suspicions. They, too, 
really aid rascality in a way, for they tempt one to argue on the 
opposite side_and maintain that such a thing as a horse not 
trying is practically unknown. As a matter of fact, however, 
during the past season it has been notorious on many occasions 
that horses have not been ‘out.’ If Mr. R.H.Fry and some of 
his brethren of the ring were persuaded to be quite frank and 
could tell the N. H. Committee what they know, I am confident 
that some of the members would be very much surprised indeed. 
It is unfortunate that deception should be so easy in jump racing. 
A bad mistake not seldom effectually destroys a horse’s chance, 
and if a jockey asserts that such a mistake has knocked him 
out it is extremely difficult to dispute his assertions; but when 
at the fall of the flag long odds are derisively offered against 
a horse, when he makes no show, when in similar or worse 
company he becomes a hot favourite and wins next time he 


is out, experienced people perfectly well understand what it 
means. 


NO, LVIII. VOL. X.—May 1900 2R 
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It would be unjust to those few of the National Hunt 
Committee who do attend to their business not to make cordial 
acknowledgment of the careful and conscientious pains they 
take to do their duty. Suspicions were lately entertained with 
regard to a horse called Cracky—when the mob wait for a 
horse returning to scale and vehemently hoot its rider it is safe 
to assume that something zs suspected—and the National Hunt 
stewards would no doubt have been warmly applauded if they 
had warned off owner and jockey. It is greatly to their credit 
in this case that they were entirely uninfluenced by any thought 
of a popular decision. The charge was not clearly proved, and 
they gave the accused the benefit of the doubt ; though, at the 
same time, to ‘caution severely’ men who are suspected is 
unsatisfactory and rather meaningless; for either they are 
innocent, in which case there is nothing to caution them about, 
or they are guilty and penalties ought to be rigidly enforced, 
particularly at a time when warnings are so badly needed. 
Steeplechasing is entirely in the hands of the National Hunt 
Committee. If they care to do what is necessary, there are at 
any rate some members who know perfectly well what should 
be done and how to set about it. Strict and competent super- 
vision is the chief requisite. If the Committee as a whole are 
content to let things slide, the sport, which has fallen on evil 
days, will assuredly fall upon worse. 


The Prince of Wales certainly has wonderfully good luck in 
racing. Just as St. Frusquin was cleared out of the way of Per- 
simmon, Romanoff disappeared from the Grand National, and 
Hidden Mystery was knocked over by a loose horse, an animal, 
as it happened, that was a stable companion of the winner, 
Ambush II. I confess that my sympathies in the race were with 
Manifesto, for it would have been a grand thing to see that good 
horse win for the third time, with 13 st. less 1 lb. only on his 
back. He certainly seemed to win with 7 Ib. in hand last year, 
and there appeared reason to suppose that with 6 lb. more than 
he carried in 1899 he might just have got home ; but probably 
few people realise what a few pounds mean on this course, and 
the 12 st. 13 lb. was just too much for him. I must add, more- 
over, that I thought Williamson rode a bad race, for at one time 
he was with the leaders, then dropped back to almost last, 
drew up again, retired, and then finally came to the front. 
There may have been reasons which onlookers could not see, 
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but it certainly looked very haphazard. The handicap was 
really quite a triumph for Messrs. Mainwaring and Topham. 
They were generally criticised for having overweighted 
Ambush II, and Hidden Mystery, but the two started hot 
favourites; the former won, and the friends of the latter 
maintain that he certainly would have done so had he stood up. ° 
We have heard this about a great many other horses in the 
course of the last few years ; but I suppose that an animal does 
not start at 7 to 2 for the Grand National without a reason. I 
may perhaps be permitted to remark that, of the fifteen horses I 
picked in the February number, before the weights appeared, 
five started, one (Hidden Mystery) was knocked down, and the 
other four supplied the first, third, and fourth. Romanoff was, 
of course, another of them, and his friends will not be persuaded 
that if all had gone well with him Ambush II. would have given 
him 6 Ib. and beaten him. On the whole, therefore, it may 
perhaps be claimed that the fifteen were not badly selected. 


Opponents of the starting-machine are usually satirised by 
its supporters as fossils, wrapt up in antique prejudices, and too 
blind to see what is before their eyes. The description does 
not appear to be precisely accurate, for one reason because 
some of the oldest of racing men appear to like the machine 
and a great many more of the youngest to dislike it exceedingly. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that any human being can be enter- 
tained by being kept waiting on a stand with his race glasses 
fixed on a number of horses which do everything except form 
themselves into a line, which keep breaking away, running half 
a mile, being tediously trotted back, and performing the other 
wearisome vagaries with which we are all so painfully familiar. 
That is bad enough on a fine day when you are notin a hurry; 
in wet, cold, and windy weather, when perhaps you are huddled 
up in an uncomfortable place, and want the race to be over 
before darting off to catch a train, the delays are more 
exasperating still. There must be some reason, therefore, why 
sO many people continue to dislike the starting-machine the 
more they see of it, and these reasons are easily found. One 
of them is the unquestionable danger which attends its use. 
At Northampton three jockeys were dragged off their horses ; 
they are not the first that have met with accidents, and if 
Weldon had been killed I suppose the starting-machine would 
have been abolished. 
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But apart from the risk of the affair not acting properly, 
there is the extreme probability of horses and riders being 
kicked when a field of starters is jammed up together in a line; 
and it will be very surprising indeed if some excitable animals 
do not occasionally dash into the machine before it is raised and 
come to grief that way. [I had written this before the very thing 
happened at Nottingham, proofs of these Notes and the paper 
with the account of the mishap reaching me together.] I have seen | 
some starts this spring, and that most of the jockeys hate the con- 
trivance is abundantly evident. No one will now pretend that 
good starts are assured. If the Brocklesby were run over again 
the same result might or might not be attained; but beyond doubt 


_ the start was a wretchedly bad one, Bogun, who was greatly 


fancied, never getting off at all. I greatly dislike the idea of 
schooling young horses to the machine. The ordinary business 
of training is quite enough without this, and a serious source of 
mischief is that some horses take the same rooted dislike to it 
which is felt by their owners and riders, and will never be per- 
suaded to jump off on terms with others who take to it kindly, 
so that bad starts are to be constantly expected. There is, of 
course, some saving of time—that is to say as a general rule, 
for when the machine is not used we often see the flag fall 
without delay, and when the machine is used delays of more or 
less tediousness not seldom take place. On the whole it 
certainly seems to me that the machine does, on a balance, more 
harm than good. 


Lord Wemyss sends me a letter on the subject of hunting 
men as a defensive force, and though his suggestions have 
already appeared elsewhere I must not neglect to carry out his 
request to mention the matter. He is no doubt right in saying 
that ‘if hunting-men would organise themselves as a branch of 
our auxiliary defensive forces no such effective force in these 
days could be found all the world over.’ It seems that 
the Yeomanry used to be called ‘Hunter Horse,’ and Lord 
Wemyss’s suggestion is that each Hunt in the United Kingdom 
should form a unit. There are more than two hundred Hunts 
in the United Kingdom, of various sizes of course; but if 
every one of them found only an average of five-and-twenty 
men ready to join, there would be over five thousand soldiers 
of a very special class. ‘They should. carry an infantry rifle, 
not the comparatively useless cavalry carbine,’ he writes, 


‘following in dress, equipment, drill, arms and tactics, the 
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model of Colonel Bowers’s “Hants Horse” which he raised 
forty years ago. They were the admiration of all military men 
who saw them, and,’ Lord Wemyss says, ‘ represented by far the 
most efficient cavalry force he has ever seen.’ His idea appears 
to be to create the body for home defence. A useful pre- 
liminary step, it seems to me, would be to form a little 
committee whose first duty would be to communicate with 
Masters of Hounds, and thus get in touch with the various 
Hunts. 


The backer of horses is usually a very bold man, and those 
who are willing to take 5 to 2 about Forfarshire for the Derby 
certainly seem to come into this category. No one can 
possibly know whether a three-year-old stays a mile and a half 
until the animal has shown its capacity to do so, I have heard 
it argued that the way in which Forfarshire ran at Sandown 
and Kempton last year strongly confirms the idea that he is a 
stayer. He may be so, of course, but I do not understand 
how that impression was conveyed by either of those races, 
seeing that at both places he was shut in, was forced to wait, 
and won at the finish, in the Kempton race, by reason of his 
speed—had he been able to get through a little sooner speed 
might very likely have enabled him to beat Democrat also at 
Sandown, where he had g Ib. the best of the weights. I am 
not, of course, suggesting that Forfarshire does not stay, but no 
one can possibly know that, he does. In any case 5 to 2 seems 
a ridiculously short price to take so long before the race. 
Writing, as I do, early in April it is impossible to offer any 
opinion about the three-year-olds, but I should certainly not 
advise anybody to bet on the Derby till the Two Thousand 
Guineas has been run. If, as seems highly probable, Elopement 
beats Democrat and Diamond Jubilee at Newmarket, the claims _ 
of Forfarshirewill appear to bestrengthened. Between Elopement 
and Democrat no trustworthy line seems to be obtainable, but 
it struck me that there was more room for improvement in 
Mr. W. Low’s colt than in the American chestnut. Diamond 
Jubilee’s more recent outbursts of temper have been attributed 
to trouble with his teeth, with what truth I do not know. In 
spite of the excuses that have been made for him, for some 
reason or other he seems a most uncertain animal, whom it 
may be wisest to leave alone, in spite of his creditable perform- 
ances last autumn. It would not at all surprise me to find that 
in the course of the next few weeks the views which are now 
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held about the three-year-olds have undergone a good deal 
of alteration, by the coming to the front of some animals which 
at present are very little thought of. At the same time I expect 
that before these Notes appear Elopement will have won the 
Two Thousand. 


A correspondent writes to me as follows: ‘Those of your 
readers who, like myself, have been for a number of years 
up for election as playing members of the M.C.C. will agree 
with Mr. R. D. Walker’s remarks in the March issue as 
to the desirability of restricting future elections to playing 
members. It was generally understood that the claims of 
candidates who were willing to play for the Club were 
preferential to those of candidates for ordinary membership. 
But latterly, it would appear, the rule has been changed, 
and playing and ordinary candidates stand on the same 
footing. Few of the candidates who had been up for elec- 
tion as playing members were in a position to become life 
members on payment of £200, which is tantamount to the 
annual subscription for sixty-six years. It seems to me that the 
executive body of the club in stipulating for {£200 as a life 
subscription did not show that spirit of sport which was to 
be expected from the first cricket club of the world. As 
Mr. R. D. Walker says, the executive body might have found 
some better means of raising the money to pay for the building 
operations recently carried out at Lords. The action they 
took was a bid for the plutocrats. Candidates longest on the 
list might have been given the option of paying {50, free of 
annual subscription for say ten years, and after that period of 
paying the usual annual subscription of three guineas. The money 
would thus have been raised without any difficulty and at the 
same time some encouragement would have been given to 
cricket-lovers like myself who have been vainly endeavouring, 
even on the basis of playing membership, to gain admittance to 
the club. I may mention that those whose names were put 
down in the eighties understood that under ordinary circum- 
stances they would be elected after twenty years. But the 
admission, some years back, of two hundred life members at 
£100 a head to pay for the St. John’s Wood extension, and last 
year of a further two hundred life members at £200 a head, 
has deferred the chances of candidates of the eighties another 
decade or more, and this unfairness causes much discontent,’ 
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